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A QUICK QUIZ ON BITUMINOUS COAL...THE ANSWERS 
TO WHICH MAY SURPRISE YOU AND YOUR PUPILS 


Qa How much of the world’s total 
know coal supply does America 


have? Check the best answer 


Qa Here's a nev ur oo yu ore vou 
t ‘ f ons coal 


cK the 
a 


A Forty-six per cent of the world’s known coal reserves are in 
the United States—more coal than there is in the vast cont 
nents of Europe, Asia, and Africa combined. Our tremendous 
coal resources is one reason why our country is able to pro 


duce so much steel and electric power—and maintain by far 
It takes six tons of coal to make the average new auto- the highest standard of living in the world 
mohile SU mx unds of Coal af ded tor the rubber tires 
and tubes ind it takes more than a pound of coal to * ® = 


make " pound of steel plus 


he coal needed for the 
Q Here are some vital American industries that depend 


it, light and power example of the part 


, heavily on coal. Check the one that uses the most coal 
im neary eve 





» between 


to see who can prod t most coal in 
5 
one day : you « udge the order 2 _ 
of fin by t os 


is COal’s biggest user—over 100 million tons last vear 
Generating the nation’s electric power takes more than 90 
million tons of coal a year, and the railroads use over 60 mil 
tons. 8 million tons of coal a year go to the cement in 
dustr All of these industries rely heavily on coal because it 
is America’s most abundant, economical, and dependable 


‘co ce of powell 


Free Gooklet { 


Fo I ind information get copies ot our new 





wok let—“King Coal Quiz.” There are many ques 
tions like the ones above that will interest you 
nd vour pupils. Write for your free copies today! 
The average 


=a | BITUMINOUS d& COAL 
inese muner in rere 


Modern machines give the American miner BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


his big advantag nearly | sal mined underground in 
segsilnein, <dsicg“etganaawee calc epee \ DEPARTMENT OF NaTionat Coat ASSOCIATION 


320 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 


America ts cut by machine, and almost 70 is loaded by 





machine 





filmstrip 


LIFE filmstrips in color 


I 
(Most are already in their sec- 


will, of course, 
mlinue 


ul printing.) The following are now 


lable. at $4.50 each: 


Heritage of the Maya 

Giotto’s Life of Christ 

Emerson's New England (b+w) 
Michelangelo: The Sistine Chapel 
The Middle Ages 

ige of Exploration 

The Atom 

18th Century England 

The American Revolution 


Renaissance Venice 


In preparation 

* France in the 18th Century 
Ancient Egypt 
Starred filmstrips have been de veloped 
from LIFE’s pictorial essays on the History 
of Western Culture. This popular series 
offered a perspective view of civ lization 
in the West from medieval times to the 
middle of the 19th Centur 
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announces 
a new black & white series 
—and a money-saving offer 


Because of the wide acceptance of the LIFE color filmstrip program 
by teachers of art, history and the sciences, LIFE’s Editors now 
announce a second series in black-and-white. This series, based on 
LIFE’s picture stories on current affairs and the problems of the 
world and its peoples, is planned to bring picture-teaching with 
LIFE Filmstrips to an even wider audience—for example, groups 
in social studies and current events. 

Beginning in October and each month thereafter through May 
1952, you will have filmstrip reports ranging from significant social 
commentaries like “The New Indonesia” to a scientific exploration 
into “The Geography of the Universe”. Tentatively planned for 
production are: “The Connecticut River”, “Korea”, “The Nile 
Valley”, “The Navajos”, and other subjects of lively interest. 

These filmstrips, purchased singly, will be priced at $2. But by 
subscribing now to the whole series, you may receive all eight 
for only $12, saving you 33'4% of the single print cost, 

A preview of this subscription series, “South Africa and Its 
Problem” is ready now—and the coupon below tells you how you 
may see its 60 unusually exciting frames without obligation. 


Spectat Orrer: To every subscriber whose order is received before 
July 1, 1951, the filmstrip on “South Africa” will be sent free of 
extra cost, bringing the total number of filmstrips included in the 


subscription price ($12) up to nine. 


Fill in and mail this coupon to LIFE Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please enroll me for the new series of eight LIFE NAME 
Filmstrips in black-and-white and bill me at $12 

when my subscription starts in October 

I understand that if this order is postmarked TitLe 
by July 1, 1951, 1 will receive as a bonus the film 

strip SOUTH AFRICA AND ITS PROBLEM free 


of charge, making a total of nine filmstrips instead 
of eight. (The filmstrips will be priced singly at $2.) 


Scnoo.t on Group 


I have the privilege of cancelling this order and 
returning SOUTH AFRICA within 10-days if, as 
typical of the series, it does not fully meet my 
expectations. If | cancel my order but do not 
return the filmsirip, you will bill me for it at $2. 
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4th Annual 
Travel Story Awards 


Who is eligible? 
I 


Awards 


Travel Photo Awards 


What kind of travel photographs? 
! 


\w ards 
t 
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Deadlines 


Where to send 
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Who invented the oven? How was the temperature of an oven tested ? What was important 


about the invention of the oven, and how did it contribute to . . . 


_ Your Daily Bread 


2. BREAD AND THE FIRST OVEN 
THAT BAKED IT 

Just what man, or what nationality of 
people can be given credit for invent 
ing the oven cannot be answered. 
Historians have different ideas 

One source claims that ovens were 
found in every back yard of the an 
cient Chaldeans in Asia, as far back as 
2000 B. ¢ Another source savs the 
Egyptians invented ovens it ibout 
the same period, because they found 
their leavened (raised) bread would 
not bake properly just by setting the 

igh in the coals of a fire. Stull an 
other historian tells us the Greek God 
Dionvsiu nted the oven, hundreds 
of vears later, about 700 B. ¢ 

But who did it. or when, doe 
really matter much today 

What is important is that the build 
ing of ovens marked the settling down 
of man. Earlier he was apt to be one 
of a wandering tribe, living ig no one 
place for very long at a time sut 
when he began baking his bread in an 
oven he couldn't carry with him, he 
was likely to select some fertile area, 
build his house and his oven, then 


unconsciously build up civilization all 


A dramatic story of its history 


By GEORGE JARVIS 


about him. That was an important ste » 
toward the growth of permanent com- 


munities like we live in today 


The first oven was built of hardened 
clay, or mud. It looked much like a 
small Eskimo igloo, 3 to 4 feet high 
It was dome-shaped with an opening 
cut out at the base. A fire of wood was 
burned on the oven floor for several 
hours often all during the night 
When the proper temperature had been 
reached, the ashes were removed and 
the floor was swept clean with Wisps 
Then the 


placed directly on the oven floor. the 


ot ad imp straw dough was 
opening was blocked to seal the heat 
in, and the loaves were left to bake 

It was said that a method of testing 
the temperature of an oven was to 
throw a handful of flour on the floor 
If it blackened without bursting into 
flame. the heat was just right for baking 
without burning the loaves 

Ovens built in later times were made 
of stone. A firebox and a chimney 
were added at the back so that an 
oven could be used constantly, if de- 
sired. Ovens were made larger, too 
Slowly but surely, progress was being 


made in the making of bread. 


Baking as a profession is centuries 
old. Bread through the ages has been 
the Staff of Life. And today, penny for 
penny, bread, enriched with necessary 
vitamins and minerals, provides more 
of the things our bodies need — more 
generously than any other tood 
This year, 1951, is the LOth Anni 
versary of enriched bread, and the 
enrichment program has been hailed 
by leading doctors, scientists and nutri- 
tionists as one of the most significant 
contributions to better health in our 
generation. Because bread is our most 
important food, the Bakers of America 
ire presenting its dramatic background 
in a series of historical sketches for 


your classroom use 


NEXT CHAPTER: Bread baking as 
a profession 


VIP LER. 


so* Yanuviary 
ENRICHED BREAD 
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Che Capsule Nems 


EDUCATION IN BRIEF FOR EASY READING 





NOW OR LATER? | Uy wan] TRAVEL TRENDS 


Dratt Status of Boys Not : ; Unskilled laborers Bookings to Europe Rise 
Clear Until Congress Acts $2,975. per year As War Fear Dies Down 
’ . 
Experience 
unnecessary 














Pres. Hall (Ronald Colman) of NBC's 
Ivy College occepts new job from 
Lionel DeSilve—radie chaiwmean of 
Public Schools Week Mrs Hall 


Vicky) assists 
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Other Summer Choices 
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INFLATION PICTURED 
How can the cause, curse 





WHAT’S IN 
A PICTURE? 


Exciting new approach 
to 2-minute speeches! 


TEXT TIME your classroom schedule calls for 2- 
| minute speeches, try this experiment: 
Instead of assigning one of the general, much-used 


topics (My Pet, My Summer)... or letting students 


struggle to think of individual subjects ... 


Hold up a copy of this picture. Explain that it is 
an actual photograph, taken in 1950, of two immi- 
grants at Ellis Island, waiting to be admitted to the 
United States. 


Then ask your students: What do you see in this 
picture? Where did these people come from? What 
are they thinking? Why did they choose the United 
States as their new home? 

What do you know about our immigration laws? 
Are you personally acquainted with any immigrants? 
Can you think of any famous men who came here to 
live from foreign countries? Does the picture remind 
you of any books or stories you have read? 

Let each student take any approach he wishes— 


and prepare a 2-minute speech telling what the pic- 


LIFE 


... fo see life...to see the world 


.-. fo eyewitness great events 


ture means to him. See if you don’t get one of the most 
interesting series of talks you've ever heard ... a series 
that will develop the powers of imagination and 


thought as well as the power of speech. 


This picture is one of a special series, covering all 
types of scenes, being published weekly in LIFt 
to suggest to LIFE’s readers the variety of images and 


emotions which pictures have the power to evoke 


If you would like to receive, without charge, LIFE- 
size reprints of this series—plus complete classroom 
suggestions for two-minute speeches, theme-writing, 
and vocabulary-building—send in the coupon below. 

Miss Jean Bargos, Educational Service, Room 10-10, 
LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


1 would like to receive (without cost) LIFE’s “What's 
in a Picture” series with suggestions for classroom use 


Please send me reprints of pictures which have appeared 


Name 


School Position___ 





Address_ 


City_ 
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Newspaper Story Circles Marriage for Moderns Due Process of Law Denied 


EeesSc= 1990's Ten Outstanding 


Pight for Better Schools Grandma Moses Child Development Series Japanese Family 





American Paintings American Government Series 


16mm Films and Filmstrips 
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1. Origins of New England: 1620-1820 


In two weeks, you will visit places 


where history lives: Plymouth, Salem 


Boston Concord Lexington Peter 
Deerfield. Also 
Conn sailing ship 
Two days at Old Sturbridge 


Village the 


borough, Bennington 


Mystic marine 
museum 
Williamsburg of New 
England. Boston University field course 
Franklin Roberts 
25-July 7 
Three credit hours—$45. All expense 
$165 


conducted by Prof 


school of education. June 


, a Americe in the Caribbean 


Three-weeks’ flying field course em 


bracing five major islands: six doys in 
Puerto Rico; stops at the Virgin Islands 
Haiti, the 


with its Danish heritage 


New World's only Negro republic 
British 


Syrocuse Uni 


center of culture 


Cube 
versity field course conducted by Pro 


Jamorca 


finol week in 


fessor Donald Bishop, political science 
25-July 14. Three 
hours—$51. All $680 


department. June 
credit expense 


opprox 


3 Contemporary Dramo in Europe 

Opportunity to witness drama features 
offered in connection with the Festival 
Stratford, and 


of Britain in London, 


elsewhere; group will meet leaders in 
theatre. Loter, tour members will attend 
Salzburg, Venice 


Syracuse University 


theatre testivals in 
Edinburgh 
field course conducted by Prof. Sawyer 
Falk, head of the drama department 
July 4 to September 2. Six credit 
$102. All expense approx $1,100 


Poris 


hours 


4. Art History in Evrope—Renaissance 

to Modern 
Opportunity to trece trends in art 
in famous buildings and museums of 
Ghent, The 


Venice 


London, Bruges Hague 


Amsterdom, Paris 
Padua 
Syracuse University field course con 
ducted by Prof. Frederick 
head of art history department. July 
4-August 16. Three credit hours—$51 
All expense— $980 


Verona 


Ferrara, Florence, Rome, eic 


Haucke 


Make the most of this SUMMER 


For travel plus you will want to inves- 
gate the six itineraries listed here. These 
tours were planned especially for you by 
Scholastic Teacher and Allied Travel, Inc.— 
4 of them offer college credit. They afford 
unusual opportunities for summer study, 
educational travel, and recreation. 


* 


5. Valley of Mexico 


Two weeks travel on the cool uplond ploteauy of the Volley 


of Mexico. Tour of Mexico City; gardens of Xochimilco; motor 


to Cvernavoca, city of the sun; Taxco; Acapulco, popular 


Pacific resort village, for a doy of leisure and swimming. Re 
turn to Mexico City. July 9-July 22. $202 in Mexico. Total price 


supplied on request 


é. California—Northwest—National Parks 


Three-weeks circle tour from Chicago: Grond Canyon; Los 


Angeles and Hollywood; San Diego with a dip into Mexico; 
Reno; west to San 
Golden Gate Bridge, Univ. of 
Portland and Seattle 
Pork. Over Cascades to Yellewstone National Park; out through 
Silver Gote Lodge for return 
rienced Scholastic representative. leave Chicago 
June 24 15. All expense $468-$563 depending 


on Pullman accommodations 


Yosemite; over the Sierras to Croter Lake 


Francisco— Fisherman's Wharf 


California motor stage to Mt. Rainier 


to Chicago. Conductor: expe 


Magazines 
return July 


Transportation tax not included 


CLIP TODAY 
FOR YOUR TRIP 
THIS SUMMER 
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ALLIED TRAVEL, INC. 
535 Fifth Ave.. New York 17, N. Y 


Please send me your new travel folder "6 Special Tours.” 
| have indicated below the tour in which | am most interested 

Origins of New England (Boston U.) 

Caribbean (Syracuse U.) 

Contemporary Drama in Evrope (Syracuse U.) 

Art History in Europe (Syracuse U.) 

Valley of Mexico 

California—National Porks 
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“SMOOTH ROLLING ACROSS the Canadian 
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BY HARDY FINCH 


Greenwich (Conn.) 4. §$ 


Class Load—Ideal vs. Actual 


rection, an six classes as typical; four only gave 
n 20 to four classes as the typi al load. In 69 of 
week 106 New Jersey schools, English teach 
V THAT is ; 13 lass | | week — ers met from 130-to 160 pupils per day. 
the ' hould | 1 to pupil conference he colleges agreed that “for modern 

vad? raining institutions ad English teaching every teacher should 
Answer should have a room for his exclusive use 
equipped with movable furniture, provi 

sion for using projectors and recording 
hines, ample bulletin board space 
dictionaries for each student, and 


rT 


} 


} 
English teache 


Ma more than one extra-curricular 


New Jerse ! issignment 


Educational Revieu sor recommended additional compensa mac 


One teachers colle we prote S- 


tion and fewer classes as a reward for 
extra-curricular work: “The extra-cur provision for a classroom library which 
by the English can be changed frequently. The room 
» additional finan- should be available for setting up mate 

and the like during 


rh ular load ( irried 
One state teacher entitles him t 
the cial rec OM Pe4nse It should also de« rease rials conterences 

imum re his classroom issignments the teac her's tree periods ‘ 
| Now for the down-to-earth realities Responses from New Jersey English 


or ae 
921 English teachers teachers indicated that only 23 out of 


SO as 


100 stu as reported by 

Miss Walker reports that the typical 106 schools “give every English teacher 

suthority schedule of a New Jersey English a room of his own, available during free 
from the ideal time 

Among the evidence turned up by the 

survey was another item that lifted eve 

Of those responding almost 20 


teacher 1s ul 
Fightv-five schools gave as the Eng 


unam lish teacher's typi al load five classes, 


h vuld tus hall homeroom and one or more brows 
cent were not English majors. In 


extra-curricular activities per 
Five New Jersev schools mentioned Continued on page 28-T) 





Be Smart—Be a 
Side Tripper 


Les San Francis scene 
this vea NI nvention, Vv 
tion ims ¢ be red to fit y 
Wester 


t 


Fe Railway Photograph 


By using Santa Fe’'s southern route going or coming, you can take side trips 


to Indian villages and many additional centers of interest to tourists. 


City daily, arriving at the Park 
next morning. Busses take over the 
Wo Or tore day sched 

wonders. A Grand Teton 


| | 
tour might also be in 


lirect from the Park will 
ck to Chicago. Or stop over 
seen Pike 
rde1 ) iv Gods mw the 
Winds can be ar 
An) no extra railroad fare 
Dates tor the NEA meeting are July 
See your passenger representative 
nearest major railroad for help 
in planning a convention journey that's 


pleasure all the way 





Two order cards are included with this issue, for your convenience in 
placing your order now for prompt delivery of any SCHOLASTIC 
magazine during the first week of school in September. 


Check the order card 
either 


C) TENTATIVE or (1) FINAL 


Tentative orders may be revised in any way within three weeks 
after receipt of the first issue in September. We will send you a “con- 
firmation card” on which you may give us final instructions, at your 
convenience. We send the bill after we receive your final instruc- 
tions, or after waiting a reasonable time (early in October) for your 
instructions. Whether order is tentative or final, the bill will not be 


sent until some time in October 


Write for sample copies of any SCHOLASTIC magazine. 
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The Goslin Story 


greater what happened in Pasa- 
4 dena? Di mal combine of 
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peace of mind for fall 


Remember the hectic opening days of school last September? 
Were some of your students restless, wistfully re-living 
those days of summer freedom? 


IT NEED NOT BE THAT WAY 


Thousands of teachers have learned an easy and effective way of re- 


awakening quickly—in the fall—students’ wonderful enthusiasm for learning. 


The Teen Age Book Club will help you, too, to lead your students 
back to the printed word, to books, and learning. 


A FEW SECONDS NOW 


Fill in, clip, and mail the coupon below. 


A sample T-A-B CLUB book and materials to present this educationally 


sound reading program to your students will be on your desk when you 
return in the fall 


Yes, a few seconds now, and the tranquillity which comes from worth- 
while achievement will be yours in the fall. 


Teen Age Book Club 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 
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Teaching Aids for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Thailand (pp. 9, 10, 11) 
Bears of the Yellowstone— 

A Story (pp. 12, 13) 
Circus Clown Dog— 

An Interview (p. 8) 
American Folklore— 

The Pony Express (pp. 20, 21) 
Aims for the Pupil 


1. To learn something about the his 
rhailand 


resources the 


tory and the culture of 
2. To find out 


yintry possesses 


what 


3. To see how the lives of people 
related to 


nature there 


in Thailand are the condi- 

tions of 
4. To gain practice in 

material for a short talk 


». To develop confidence in speak 


organizing 


ng before an audience 
6. To 
ome to life 


learn how to make a story 
lo gain practice in using the li- 
Drary 

8. To develop skill in writing 
what the current is 
Scholastic has to ofter 


in support of hemework assignments 


TWO-MINUTE TALKS 
To the pupil: An important part of 


9. To discover 


sue of Junior 


your training in the language arts con 
sists ot prac tice 
ence. One of the 
feelings ot 


in talking to an audi 
best ways to overcome 
and 
tainty in public speaking is to select a 


awkwardness uncer- 
topic which appeals to you and to plan 
what you are going to say in the time 
illotted to you 
talk 


you plan to say 


Have a little imaginary 


with yourself, or write out what 
Practice speaking dis 


Watch 


words get 


tinctly so that vou can be heard 
Dont 
ting to the main points. In 


your posture waste 
short, try 
the old time-tested rules; Stand up so 
you can be seen. Speak up so you can 
Your 


‘ oupl d with 


be heard own interest in the sub 


idequate prepara 


will help vou to forget your 
neTry nNisness 

Let's see what topics for short talks 

uld be drawn from this week's theme 
icle w ' can list the points 
to be brought out 
|. Work 
1) The 

The value 


}) Growing 


Elephants of Thailand 
f Th iil il | 


od 


teak torests 


} 
CAK 


4) Hauling teak to th 
Elephants of the Hunt 
1) The Thailand 


savannas ot 


2) “Tiger, tiger, burning bright’ 
3) Hunters on elephant-back 

4) The beaters 

White Elephants of Thailand 

1) Festivals and parades 


2) The feeding and care of 


white 
elephants 
3) White elephants as gifts 
(4) The 


phant” 


meaning of “a white ele 
1. Elephant Stories 

If you would like to tell a_ story 
about an elephant that marched in a 
temple procession, look up “Raja and 
the Sacred Tooth” in the April 5, 1950 
Scholastic For other 
tales about elephants see Mukerjii’s 
“Kari the Elephant,” Kipling’s “How 
the Elephant Got His Trunk,” and vari 
ous folk tales of Africa, India, and the 
Malay 
5. Abraham Lincoln and the Elephants 

(1) Friendship Thailand 
and the U.S 

(2) Money 


issue of Junior 


Peninsula 
between 


loans to Thailand 

(3) Why the King of Siam offered 
gray elephants, not white 
President Lincoln in 1861 

(4) President Lincoln’s reply 


ones, to 


6. “The stars rule Thailand.” 


1) Astrologers and public  cere- 
monies 
(2) The Abbot of the Forest and the 


animal with five lives 


7. Thailand, “Land of the Free” 
(1) The country’s size and popula 
tion 
Its relations with Europe 


Thailand 


2 

(3) Siam and 
(4) Thailand during World War Il 
(5) King Phumiphon Aduldet 

(6) The city of Bangkok 


GUESSING GAME 
lead their 


a guessing game by reading 


Five classmates 
through 


to them the following sets of 


pupils 


state- 
ments. Answers are written on a slip 


and read later by diferent 


ot paper 
members of the class 

One: |. I am 
Eur pean country 
ind the 


ountrs 


Pur i student in a 
small 


" , 
2. I play the piano drums 


: 
u come tort some 
pa 
Phumiphon Aduldet 


Thailand) 
Two: lL. We 


of mighty beasts 


In tront of us tigers leap up 


4. Who are we? (Beaters who stir up 
wild game for the hunters) 

Purw Turner 
Rice Bow! 
2. My 

number of times 
3. My people are friendly and cour 
teous 


1. lam a part of Asia’s 


name has been changed a 


4. | have never been oyned by a 
European country 

5. What am I? ( Thailend) 

Puru I came from India. 

2. I am considered a good worker. 

3. I am strong enough to roll teak 
logs out of the into the 
rivet 


Four: | 


forest and 

4. I do not march in parades adorned 
with golden ornaments. 

5. What am I? (A work elephant of 
Thailand ) 

Pup Frve: 1. I live in Thailand, but 
I do not live with the Thais. 

2. The Thais prefer to work outdoors, 
but I work in a factory. 

3. I have not taken up the customs 
of Thailand 

4. Who am I? (One of the 2,000,000 
Chinese in Thailand) 


USING THE LIBRARY 

To the pupils: Before you go to the 
library to do research reading on Thai- 
land make a list of topics which bear 
upon that country’s story, then search 
through the card catalogue and various 
reference books to see what material 
you can unearth. Members of the class 
should share responsibility for the read 
ing to be done- under the following 
headings 
1. Siam 8. Monsoons 
2. Thailand 9. Jungles 
3. Bangkok 10. Wolfram 
4. Teakwood 11. Tin 
5. Bamboo 12. Tungsten 
6. Rice 13. Festivals of Thailand 
7. Elephants 14. Buddhists 


Bears of Yellowstone 


To the pupils: Have you been as- 
signed the task of retelling a story you 
have read? The ancient art of story- 
telling is practiced today by many peo- 
ple—by radio and television entertain 
ers, by various members of your home 
circle, by writers and public speakers, 
by groups of friends conversing with 
each other 

See what you and two fellow pupils 
can do with this bear story by pretend 
ing that you are a trio of rangers and 
that one of you is being initiated into 
and excitements of the 
Yellowstone 


for example be 


the dangers 
work in the 


You might 


seated around a table 
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JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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HINT NOW FOR THE BEST! 


"Graduate’ to 
New Parker 51” 


FOR THIS PEN YOU'LL 
DISCARD ALL OTHERS! 


RADUATION is your day! And it 

will be extra wonderful if you 

hint now foga New Parker “51”. 
This is the world’s most-wanted pen— 
favored by leaders in every field, The 
only pen with the Aero-metric Ink Sys- 
tgm, it brings new writing pleasure. 

A 14K gold point, tipped with Plathe- 
nium, glides satin-smooth ... ink meters 
out into a perfect line. The reservoir is 
Pli-glass. (There are no rubber parts!) 
It stores more ink visibly. And filling 








this pen is simplicity itself! ads 

\ New Parker “51” will make your * : INSIDE . . . THIS ‘ 
graduation the commencement of new bow SILVERY SHEATH a) 
pride, new writing satisfaction. The LE 


> ™ de - ” 
Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wis A See tt et your pen dealer's. New Parker 
consin, U.S. A., and Toronto, Canada, ee mite ps. “$1” matched pen and pencil sets in 8 differ- 


OTHER NEW PARKER PENS OLASS RESERVOIR ent colors. Gold-filled caps (F.E. tax incl.): 
(w@ auaeER Paar!) sets, $29.75 up, pens, $19.75 up. Lustraloy 
—FROM $3.00 caps (no F.E. tax): set, $19.75; pen, $13.50. 


x J 
ee 


Cope. 1961 by The Parker Pea Company 





New Porter “S1" Special, Octaniam point New Porker 21". Visible ink supply. Pii- New Perkette. Parker writing ease and en- 
Meters A flow Pl-ghass reservoir. Visible glass ink chamber (no rubber). Octanium jovment. Smooth, interchangeable point. 

we Lustraley cap. (Ne point. Fast filler, 4 colors. Lustraloy cap Single-stroke filler. 4 colors. Metal cap. 
~ Pea, $10.00. (No FE. tax.) Set, 38.75. Pen, $5.00. (No FE. tax.) Set, $5.00. Pen, $3.00. 
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AS U.S ROYAL ANO THE BIKE CLUB BOYS 
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MacArthur Tells His Plan 
For Ending Korean War 


Rousing welcomes have been 
given General Douglas MacArthur 
in San Francisco, Washington, D. C.., 
and New York City. As we went to 
press he was also scheduled to visit 
Chicago, IL, and Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Milwaukee is his home town 

This is the first time the general 
has been in the U.S. since 1937. He 
did not come home at the end of 
World War II to get his country’s 
thanks for his great leadership in the 
victory over Japan 

Meanwhile a great debate con- 
tinues to sweep the country: was 
President Truman right in relieving 
General MacArthur of his command? 

In a speech before Congress, the 
general outlined his idea of how we 
should fight Communists in Korea 
and China. He said we should: 

l. Bomb Chinese Communist 
bases and factories in Manchuria. 

2. Use planes to scout along 
China's coast and in Manchuria. 

8. Cut off all trade with Com- 
munist China. 

4. Set up a naval blockade off 
China’s shores so that no supply 
ships can get through. 

5. Send more troops to Korea. 

6. Give aid to the Chinese Na- 
tionalist forces on Formosa so that 
they can attack China’s mainland. 

This plan, says the general, will 
save lives and bring victory. 

The general says his plan would 
“not necessarily” bring Russia into 
the war. 

Critics of MacArthur's plan say it 
would touch off World War III. 
How, they ask, can we: bomb 
China; block Russian and other 
ships from China; organize and sup- 
port raids by the Nationalists; and 
expect that the Communists will not 
take further action against us? If 
China is attacked, they say, Russia 
will come into the fighting on 
China’s side. 

Western Europe does not like 
MacArthur's plan. It fears that if the 
U.S. gets into war with China, our 
resources will be drained, and we 
won't be able to help defend Western 
Europe against Communism 


acme 
Shigeki Tanaka crosses finish line, 
becomes winner of Boston Marathon. 


Survivor of Atomic Blast 
Wins Boston Marathon 


Shigeki Tanaka, 19, of Hiroshima, 
Japan, won the 1951 Boston Mara- 
thon, held on Patriot's Day (April 
19). He is a survivor of the world’s 
first atomic bomb explosion, which 
wrecked Hiroshima in 1945. 

The race covers 26 miles, 385 
yards, from Hopkinton, Mass., to 
Boston. A field of 153 runners from 
25 countries entered the race. Tana- 
ka’s time was 2 hours, 27 minutes, 45 
seconds. The record time, set in 1947 
by a Korean, is two hours, 25 min- 
utes, 39 seconds. 

Tanaka finished strong and fresh. 
“I didn’t plan a_ record-breaking 
race, he said. “I ran only to 
win.” 

A U.S. runner, John P. Lafferty, of 
Boston, finished second. A runner 
from Greece finished third. 


Launch Huge Attack 


Chinese Communist armies in 
North Korea have started a huge at- 
tack. 

As we go to press, about 700,000 
enemy troops are smashing against 
the 100-mile-long U. N. line. 

The attack began with one of the 
heaviest Communist artillery and 
mortar barrages of the war. After 
the barrages ended, huge masses of 
enemy infantrymen pushed forward. 

In western Korea, the advancing 
Communists drove some U.N. units 
back over the 38th Parallel. The rest 
of the U.N. defense line is holding 
off the enemy. 

U.N. forces have expected this 
Communist attack for several weeks. 
High-ranking U.N. officers report 
their men are well prepared for the 
attack and can stop it. 


Senator Vandenberg Dies; 
Was a Founder of U.N. 


Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of 
Michigan, died in his home at Grand 
Rapids on April 18. 

The Senator was a leader in the 
Republican Party. He also played 
an important role in getting Re- 
publicans and Democrats to work 
together on U.S. foreign policy. 

Senator Vandenberg believed na- 
tions can work together for world 
peace. He was one of the founding 
fathers of the United Nations. He 
strongly supported the Marshall 
Plan, and North Atlantic Defense 
Treaty. 

Born in Grand Rapids in 1884, he 
attended the Grand Rapids High 
School and the University of Michi- 
gan. He left college to help support 
his family. After working in a crack- 
er factory, he became a reporter on 
the Grand Rapids Herald in 1902. 

In 1906 young Vandenberg be- 
came editor of the paper. He served 
as editor until 1928 when he was ap- 
pointed to the U. S. Senate to fill the 
place of a Senator who had died. 

Senator Vandenberg“was elected 
for a full term in Nov., 1928 and re- 
elected in 1934, 1940, and 1946. 
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Festival of Britain 
Starts This Week 


Starting this week John Bull is 
ra big party 
: Bull—he's in the cartoon on 


wge-isn't a real person. He 


Uncle Sam 


ls for Britain, 


vis for the U.S 
John Bull's big party is called the 
Festival of Britain 


\lay throughout the summer 


pust as 


It will last from 
Britain 
xpects millions of visitors, many of 
them from the U.S 

The Festival of Britain marks the 
100th vear since another great Brit 
ish celebration —the Exhibition of 
1851. Like the 1851 Exhibition, this 
ears Festival will show what Brit- 
ms have accomplished in the past, 
vhat they are doing today, and what 
they will do in the future 

During the Festival, Britain will 

lance? on display.” In London 
is a fairground of 27 acres for 
«cial displays and exhibits 


hoe n) 


there 


‘Finders Keepers’’ 
Help Worthy Cause 


An unusual way of raising money— 
by first “losing” some—has been tried 
uceesstully by the Booker T. Wash 
gton Birthplace Memorial. 

The Memorial has founded schools 
lor Negroes in honor of Booker T. 
Washington. He was born in slavery 
n Franklin County, Va. in 1856 
After the were freed, he 
helped start schools for Negroes 

In 1946 the U. S. Mint issued half 
dollars bearing the image of Booker 
lr. Washington. About 5,000,000 of 
the coins were sent to the Memorial 
It was given permission to sell the 
oins at a profit to set up schools for 
Negroes 


slaves 


To raise money for the schools 
the Memorial recently “lost” 2,000 
of the half dollars by scattering them 
in New York City subways, phone 
booths, and other public places 

Each half dollar was in an enve 

ype addressed: “To an Honest Per 
son.” A message was attached invit- 
ng the finder to keep the coin, but 
to put one dollar in an enclosed en 
velope addressed to the Memorial. 

Within days about $3,000 
poured into the Memorial. It had re 
ceived more money than it had “lost.” 


a tew 


The Same mMoney-Tasing plan may he 
tried in other U. S. cities 
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Adapted frem certoon by Alesander in Philedeiphie Brening Bulletin 


John Bull welcomes Uncle Sam te the Festival 


Oil Is at Bottom 
Of Trouble in Iran 


Oil-rich Lran is bristling with trou- 
ble these days. 

Iran ranks fourth among the 
world’s oil-producing countries. Most 
of its oil fields are in the southwest 
near the Persian Gulf. 

Britain rents Iran's oil fields. And 
these fields supply most of the oil for 
Britain's navy and industry. The rent 
Britain pays is Iran's main source of 
money. 

The trouble started when two 
groups of Iranians demanded that 
their government take over the oil 
fields. The groups were: 

1. The Nationalists. This group 
does not want outsiders to control 
anything in Iran. 

2. The Communists. This group is 
out to stir up trouble. And if Britain’s 
control of the oil fields ends, Iran's 
oil might go to Russia 

Iran's premier, Ali Razmara, op- 
posed having the government take 
over the oil fields. The top men at 
the oil fields are British. Razmara 
said Iran lacks the engineers and 
trained workers to replace the Brit- 
ish. He said Iran lacks ships to carry 
the oil to other countries. He said 
Iran lacks the money to buy out the 
British company 


Shortly after he said this, he was 


assassinated. Then Iran's parliament 
voted to take over the oil fields. Brit- 
ain protested strongly. Britain said 
Iran had no right to break the lease 

Native workers went on strike 
Riots broke out and two Britons were 
killed. British officials blame the 
strikes and riots on Iranian Commu- 
nists. Britain has announced it will 
take action to protect British lives 
and property. 

Iran’s ambassador in London has 
warned Britain to keep out of Iran’s 
affairs. 

The UV. S. State Department is try- 
ing to work out a way of ending the 
trouble between Britain and [ran. 
The U. S. wants to make sure that 
Iran's oil does not go to Russia. Rus- 
sia, Iran’s oil-greedy neighbor to the 
north, would like to have more 
sources of oil. 

(For more on Iran, see Junior 
Scholastic for January 17, 1951.) 





Jingle "Round the World 


Chiquita Banana has gone to work 
for the Voice of America. The fa- 
mous singing commercial, that has 
taught Americans not to put bananas 
in the refrigerator, was broadcast 
around the world recently. The pur- 
pose was to show one way in which 
U. S. broadcasting builds bigger mar- 
kets for products 
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* 
Scie n ce N ews Fe em 


“Grasshopper” Scout 

“The Grasshopper” is a new U. S 
mechanical scout which 
weather 


an report 
conditions behind enemy 
lines 

It is a small bomb-shaped ma- 
chine which is dropped by para- 
chute from a plane. When it hits 
the ground, it turns into a “grass- 
hopper.” 

First a small explosion goes off 
This cuts loose the parachute to 
keep wind from dragging the ma- 
chine. After a explosion, 
three metal legs pop out and raise 
the machine to a standing position 
A third explosion pushes out a long, 


second 


thin antenna—and the Grasshopper 
is ready for work. 

It contains instruments that au- 
tomatically measure temperature, 
wind speed, humidity, and other 
weather About every 
three hours an electric clock turns 
on a radio transmitter. It sends out 


conditions 


coded radio signals with power from 
its own batteries. 

One signals identifies 
which Grasshopper is reporting, so 
that the base station can map out 
its location. Then other signals re- 


series of 


port the weather to the base station 
receiver 

The Grasshopper can report every 
three hours for about 15 days. When 
its batteries start to run down, the 
Grasshopper sends a special signal 
to warn that it is about to stop re- 
porting 


Weather Factory 


Where is the driest, wettest, hot- 
test, coldest, dustiest, foggiest place 
on earth? You can find such a place 
in Dayton, Ohio. 

There, the Air Force is testing 
equipment under man-made weath- 
er conditions. Its “weather factory” 
is a group of stainless-steel cham- 
bers. 

One chamber is used to produce a 
temperature of 112 below zero or of 
250 above zero. Another chamber 
makes the world’s soupiest and salti- 
est fog. Other chambers are used for 
creating sandstorms, rain, jungle 
humidity, blazing sunshine, or des- 
ert dryness. 

During World War II, the weath- 
er downed more U. S. planes than 
all kinds of enemy action put to- 
gether. 





Acme photo 


OUR TROOPS IN KOREA, when scouting at night, use the sniperscope to see clearly. 
They call it their “cat's eyes.” in photo above prone* soldier has the sniperscope 
attached to his rifle. It gives out invisible infra-red rays. A special tube converts 
reflections from these rays inte images. Soldier sighting through sniperscope 
can see his target (soldier standing in photo above in lighted circular area). 


Grow-Fast Drug 


You've heard of those “wonder 
drugs” with jaw-breaking names, 
like penicillin, streptomycin, ter- 
ramycin. They come from certain 
molds and bacteria. 

One of man’s wonder drugs, aure- 
omycin, can be used to speed up the 
growth of animals 

This drug, a golden-colored chem- 
ical, was discovered about five years 
ago. Since then it has gained fame 
as a swift cure for pneumonia and 
other diseases. 

Scientists have discovered that 
many animals grow much faster 
than usual after eating food mixed 
with aureomycin. Some hogs and 
chickens grow twice as fast as their 
brothers and sisters who eat food 
without aureomycin mixed in. Dogs, 
calves, rabbits, mink, pigeons, and 
turkeys also gain weight faster after 
eating food mixed with aureomycin. 

The wonder drug does not develop 
giant animals. But it helps them 
grow more quickly to the size at 
which they can be sold for meat. 

This means that farmers can save 
feed and time in growing meat ani- 
mals. With the extra feed and time 
they save, farmers can produce more 
meat every year. 


COST IS LOW 


Most large companies which make 
feed are already adding the drug to 
prepared feeds. This does not in- 
crease the price much. Unrefined 
aureomycin costs about 40 cent a 
pound. Five pounds of it is enough 
to mix with one ton of food. 

Scientists say that if all U. S. hog- 
raisers fed this super-feed to their 
hogs, the nation’s pork supply would 
increase by one fifth. If all U. S$ 
chicken farmers used aureomycin in 
their feed, our poultry supply would 
increase about 15 per cent 

The scientists do not yet know 
how aureomycin speeds growth in 
animals. Perhaps, they say, it de- 
stroys harmful germs and gives the 
body a chance to grow faster and 
to be healthier 

Someday, the scientists say, aure- 
omycin lunches may be fed to un- 
dersized boys and girls to help them 
reach normal size and weight. 


* Means word is defined on page 14. 
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COVER STORY 


Circus Clown Dog 


LOWN Charlie Bell's rabbit hunt 
C act draws a lot of laughs from 
And the star of 

a seven-year-old 


circus crowds 
the act is Peanuts 
tan-and-white 


During the 


toy terrier 

act Clown Charlie, in 

hunter's suit, trots by car 

a tov rifle. He is rabbit hunting 
but can't find a rabbit. Several yards 

behind him trots Peanuts, who plays 


' ¥ ellow 


ryving 


the part of the rabbit She wears a 
vhite paper mask with long rabbit 
like ears 

Suddenly Charlie stops short, as if 
he had spotted a rabbit up ahead 
As soon as he Peanuts stops 
ilso. Slowly Charlie takes two steps 


forward. Peanuts moves forward two 


stops 


steps. Then Charlie takes a long step 


back 


Charlie turns around 


Peanuts sits down 

aiming his 
rifle at the ground. He sees Peanuts 
und fires a blank shot 
over as if she were dead, and Charlie 


Peanuts falls 


races back to bag her 

lust as Charlie reaches down, Pea 
nuts barks loudly and leaps at him 
Charlie frightened, 
screams and runs away. The act ends 


acting very 


with Peanuts chasing Charlie out of 


the circus arena 


50 YEARS OF CLOWNING 


“I've been a eircus clown for 50 
worked 


vcts, but the rabbit hunt is my fa 


vears and have out many 
vorite.” Charlie recently told a Junior 
Scholastic reporter at the Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum & Bailey's 
from Barnesville 
team of acrobats 
? years old Six vears 
1 circus and became 
f a comedy ac robat act 
l be itive i clown he ause I al 
WaVs enpove d making people laugh ‘ 
ve said. “In 1926 1 decided to work 
mit a comedy dog act. I had always 
hked logs and felt | ‘ vuld 
them to clown with me” 
He begins the training when a 
log is about four months old 
1 start by teaching the 
simple trick, like 


he said 


train 


pup a 
having it jump 


over my foot.” 


To teach this trick, Charlie puts a 
shoulder harness on the pup and 
attaches a short leash to the harness 
Then Charlie raises his right foot 
a few inches off the ground. Pulling 
the leash up gently, he raises the 
pup over his foot and gives the com- 
mand, “Jump!” 

He repeats this training until the 
pup jumps over Charlie's foot by it- 
self. Then Charlie praises the pup 
by patting it or rewards it with a 
cTac ker 

“You have to be gentle and kind 
to teach a dog tricks,” Charlie ex- 
plained. “But more than that, you 
have to be patient. All dogs are will- 
ing to learn and to please you. Some 
will learn the foot-jump in a day or 
two. Some will never learn it at all; 
but these dogs can learn other kinds 
of tricks.” 

Charlie reached down to pat Pea 
nuts 

“Peanuts never could learn to 
stand on her hind legs,” Charlie went 
on. “For days I studied her actions 
carefully and noticed that she lacked 
the ability to balance herself. But I 
saw that she was intelligent and calm 
-and obeyed commands quickly.” 

In time he discovered that Pea- 
nuts learned her part in an act so 
well that he did not have to call out 
commands. By watching him, Pea- 


nuts knew what she had to do next 
in the act. 

“A circus is noisy and there are 
many other clowns performing all 
around us,” he said. “But the bustle 
and excitement never make Peanuts 
nervous or wild. She never misses 
her cues. When I stop short, she 
stops. When I move forward, she 
does too. When I take my long step 
back, she knows that’s the cue for 
her to sit down until I shoot.” 

Peanuts learned the rabbit hunt 
act in less than two years. Other 
dogs, who can do jumping tricks, 
might never be able to learn the 
rabbit act, Charlie pointed out. 


TRICKS TO FIT THE DOG 


“You must never become discour- 
aged while training your dog,” he 
said. “You have to study your dog 
all the time to find out what it can 
do best. Then try to teach the dog 
tricks that fit its intelligence and 
natural movements. Always keep in 
mind that some dogs are smarter: 
or more graceful than others.” 

Charlie remarked that dogs usual- 
ly stop learning new tricks when 
they are about six years old. At 
present, Charlie is training several 
other toy terriers to take Peanuts’ 
place in a few years 

“By the way,” he said, “tell your 
readers that Peanuts is also a movie 
star. We do the rabbit hunt act in 
a new Paramount movie about the 
circus. It's called The Greatest Shou 
on Earth.” 

Charlie looked down at Peanuts 
smiled, and patted her again. 

“To me, she’s the greatest clown 
dog ever,” he said. 





Iiluetration by Charles Beck 


Charlie screams and runs away. 





Thailand 


‘$9 HE stars rule Thailand,” is an 
To. saying. Why? Because much 
that goes on in Thailand is de- 
cided by astrologers, men who study 
the stars and claim to predict the 
future. 

Take the first Coca-Cola bottling 
plant in Thailand. Built in Bangkok, 
the capital, this plant was supposed 
to open on April 15, 1949. Then the 
astrologers stepped in. “The stars say 
your plant must open at 11:26 a.m. 
on April 8 or 2:25 p.m. on May 12,” 
they stated. “If it doesn’t, Buddhist 
priests will not bless the plant and 
then no person in Bangkok will drink 
Coca-Cola.” 

The U. S. plant director changed 
the date. Promptly at 11:26, April 8, 
barefoot Buddhist priests walked 
through the gleaming new building, 
dabbing gold paint on the machin- 
ery, the walls, and even on the fore- 
head of the director. Then the plant 
was open for business 

In Thailand before dates are set 
for weddings, burials, or any other 
event, the astrologers are consulted 
No public ceremony ever takes place 
on a Wednesday—because of the 
stars 

Astrologers first came to Thailand 
from India in the 1200s. Ever since 
then, the kings and the people have 
hesitated to make a move without 
consulting the stars 

Each king has chosen his own 
royal astrologer. The most famous of 
these was the Buddhist priest, Phra 
Wanarat ( Abbott of the Forest). He 
lived during the 1600s. One day, says 
an old story, King Narai decided to 
test the astrologer. He ordered a 
golden basin put over a live mouse 
Then he called in Wanarat 

“Now, my royal astrologer,” said 
the king, “what lies here?” 

“Beneath the golden basin lies an 
animal with five lives.” 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by Walter Gelli 


Thailand, which is slightly smaller than Texas, has 17 million people. in 
its hot wet climate, teak and rice grow well. In peninsular Thailand, as in 
its neighbor Malaya, there are big rubber plantations and also tin mines. 


“Lift the basin!” ordered the king, 
sure the astrologer was wrong. 

A page boy raised the golden dish. 
Below it lay the mouse—and four 
new-born baby mice 


SIAM BECOMES THAILAND 


Thailand has changed its name 
three times in the past 12 years each 
time with reason. 

To begin with, Thailand is the only 
country in southeast Asia which has 
never been owned by a European 
country. Its people are proud of their 
freedom. In 1939 they decided to 
change their country’s name from 
Siam to Thailand, which means 
“Land of the Free.” But soon after, 
the people lost their freedom. Their 
country was seized by Japan during 
World War II. So the people changed 
the name back to Siam. After the 
Japanese were driven out, Siam be- 
came Thailand again. The people 
themselves are called Thais, “the 
free.” 

Seventeen million people live in 
Thailand, which is slightly smaller 
than Texas. 

The north is a region of low, 
rugged mountains. Its people cluster 
along the banks of swift rivers which 


have carved valleys between the 
mountains. These river villages some- | 
times reach out over the water. Peo- 
ple who cannot afford to buy land 
live on small houseboats 

No roads or railways wind through 
the mountains of the north. There 
aren't even many trails. Rivers sup- 
ply trangportation; when anyone 
wants to travel, he takes a boat. 

The rivers supply food, for the 
people catch fish in them. Water 
from the rivers floods fields for rice- 
growing. In the rainy season, when 
the rivers overflow, they bring rich 
top soil to the fields. 

The villagers don’t worry about 
rainy season floods. The houseboats 
just rise with the river. The houses 
are built on bamboo stilts. 

Bamboo slats form the house walls 
and leaves are woven together to 
make a roof. Eighty per cent of the 
people build their own homes. They 
go into the forests near them, cut 
bamboo and leaves, and start build- 
ing. 

The northerners can’t raise enough 
rice in their narrow valleys to feed 
themselves. They buy extra rice from 
central Thailand with money earned 











furton Hommes from Ewing tsalroway 


Teak logs floating downstream are tied into rafts. From time to time a hut 
it built on the rafts so men con travel with logs and keep track of them. 


teak This 


» product 


the 


wood is 


put 


row on 

vorth 

i] heavy rain of 
it’ teak 
weep across the 


thee ds 


raith 
every day 
And all 


) ofr 


soil 
rrOws 
ling on the 
juickly to 
teak 


ios 


“ here 


Others were 

gray beasts roll 
out of the forest. across the 
into the Others 
drag the logs out by pulling steadily 
When 


logs 


ground and rivet 


on the end of a strong chain 


the river gets hold of the logs, they're 
Hf on their trip to the lumber mills 


I hailand 


*t central 


CENTRAL THAILAND 


The center of 
md 


est avd 


is flat 
thick 
broad move 
land This is the 
ly settled part of the country, 


the country 


pen There are tew tor- 


river slowly 
MC TOSS the 


thu 


most 


ind many of its people raise rice 
that 
the 


In the dampness 


The sare monsoon winds 


the 
central rice fields 


bring rain to north water 


and heat young green rice sprouts 
push up quickly in acre after acre of 
level land 

The thousands of tons of rice har 
vested much 


Thailand 


rice is sold to 


here each year are 


more than the people ot 
Some 


Thailand, along 


other 
with Indo- 
( illed Asia's 


ine d 
countries 
China 
tice Bowl 

Workers in fields wear 
much the same clothing as workers 
i: the northern teak forests. Usually 
they wear a cotton sarong, wrapped 


and Burma, is 


the rice 


iround their bodies 

Few people wear shoes, except in 
Bangkok. There people dregs much 
as we do during the summer 

Modern office buildings with elec- 
tric lights line Bangkok's streets. Be- 
them stand Buddhist 
temples made of colored tile, each 
with a tall golden spire that glitters 
in the sunlight. 

Trolley cars 


side ancient 


through the 


roll 


streets. Bangkok has few automo- 
biles, and most people ride bicycles. 
Taxis are called samlors. These are 
three-wheeled vehicles, with one seat 
in front for the driver and room for 
two or three passengers in a back 
seat. The driver peddles his samlor 

In the center of the city stands the 
king's house—the royal palace. The 
king of Thailand is 22-year-old Phum- 
iphon Aduldet. The king has spent 
much time in Europe getting his 
education; he is there now, studying 
in Switzerland 

Most people in Thailand like to 
play musical instruments, and the 
king He plays 
drums, and French horn. 


does, too piano, 

A musical play now on Broadway 
The King and I, is the story of an 
earlier king of Thailand, King Mon- 
gut. It tells the true story of the king 
und an English governess who went 
to Thailand (then Siam) to educate 
the king's many children. The play is 
based on a book called Anna and the 
King of Siam, which was published 
in 1944. A movie based on the book 
wus made in 1946. Many of its scenes 
showed how the king lived in his 
Bangkok palac e 

Nearly 700,000 people live in 
Bangkok, the only large city in Thai 
land. For the most part, people live 
in little villages, tending their rice 
fields and fishing in the rivers 


EASTERN THAILAND 


Next to thickly settled central 
Thailand is a high, flat, dry plateau 
where few people live. This section 
is eastern Thailand. Mountains lie 
on all sides of the plateau, blocking 
rain clouds which water the rest of 
the country. With little rain and poor 
soil, farming is almost impossible 

Much of the plateau is covered 
with waist-high fields of thick grass 


Such fields, called savannas, are 


found in many dry, hot parts of the 


world. If you walk across a savanna 
you can’t see more than three feet 
ahead. Danger is all around you for 
wild animals lurk in the grass 

Hunters of big game go to eastern 
Thailand to shoot tigers: Tigers like 
to lie in the tall grass where the sun 
is very hot and where they cannot be 
seen by their enemies. 

The hunters ride elephants. This 
keeps them safely above ground and 
gives them a good view of what's 
going on. 


® Means word is defined on page 14. 





Wide World 
Temple dancer, wearing ancient costume, 
poses by lion statue in Bangkok temple. 


At the start of the hunt, the ele- 
phants kneel down. The hunters, 
usually dressed in shorts and wear- 
ing white topis,* get ready to mount. 
They climb up to.a kind of little 
house (a howdah) which rests on the 
elephant’s back. The howdah pro- 
tects the hunters from the blazing 
sun 

Ahead of the swaying line of gray 
elephants and colored howdahs walk 
the beaters. These men carry long 
sticks and beat the grass to scare up 
wild game. As a frightened tiger 
leaps up and starts to run, the hunt- 
ers shoot. 


PENINSULAR THAILAND 


If you look at a map, you'll see that 
Thailand has a long, skinny leg. 
Part of the country stretches 450 
miles down the narrow Malay Penin- 
sula 

Cut from the same piece of land 
as Malaya, this part of Thailand is 


much like its southern neighbor. 
Jungles grow thick on the slopes of 
the mountain backbone and down to 
the water's edge. Parts of the jungle 
have been cleared and vast rubber 
plantations set up. 

Tin mines lie at the foot of the 
mountains, and wolfram is found 
nearby. Wolfram is a special kind 
of ore that is valuable because it con- 
tains tungsten. Tungsten is a metal 


used in making steel hard. It is also 
used for filaments* in light bulbs, 
because it can withstand great heat. 

Tin and wolfram are carried from 
the mines to Bangkok by boat or rail- 
road. The same railroad that travels 
along the west coast of Malaya 
crosses the border and runs north to 
Bangkok. Though a seaport, Bang- 
kok is 23 miles from the ocean. It lies 
on a broad river up which large 
boats can sail 

Thailand's big businesses are all 
in Bangkok. 

Most of the indoor work is handled 
by Chinese. The Thais do not like 
to work in. offices or factories; they 
prefer to be outdoors. 

The 2,000,000 Chinese do not live 
with the Thais, but have little vil- 
lages to themselves. They have not 
taken up the customs of the Thais 

The Thais are nearly all Buddhists 
They go to their temples regularly, 
and enjoy the gay church festivals 
These festivals are celebrated on holy 
days with long parades through the 
streets 

The biggest attraction in the pa- 
rades are huge, white elephants. 
White elephants do not do any work 
in Thailand, for they are considered 
sacred. Only gray elephants work. 

In olden times, the kings of Siam 
used to give white elephants to peo- 
ple they didn’t like. White elephants, 
which do no work, are costly to take 
care of. The king's enemy would 


W 


have to take good care of the sacred 
beasts at great expense 

Today, when we speak of someone 
owning a “white elephant,” that is 
what we mean—a big object that is 
hard to take care of and yet can't 
be used for anything. 

In 1861 the king of Siam offered 
to give several gray work elephants 
to Abraham Lincoln as a gift to the 
United States. The king had heard 
we had no elephants. President Lin- 
coln thanked the king for his offer 
but refused the elephants; he ex- 
plained that our country is not warm 
enough the year round for elephants 
He also said that we use steam trans- 
portation 

Thailand and the U. S. have long 
been good friends. Since World War 
It the U. S. has lent Thailand money 
to help build schools. Some U. S. mil- 
itary equipment has been sent to 
Thailand, too, just in case of a com- 
munist attack. 

If you go to visit Thailand some- 
time, you will find the people friend- 
ly, and much interested in you. On} 
the first meeting they will ask you | 
your name, age, your father’s salary, 
and many other questions. They are 
not being rude. That is how they are 
polite. They will also ask you if you 
are happy, for to them happiness is 
most important. And the Thais will 
do everything they can to see that 
you are happy while in their little 
country 
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through the streets in his samlor. 
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By Robert H. Wylie 


Bears of Yellowstone 


As told to Thomas H. McKee 


me night in ranger quarters I was 


awakened by a tremendous weight . 


. a 
- ‘ 
pressing down on me. My breath y \, Fe 
was being squeezed from my lungs / > P b- Mf 
and my bones felt as though they (Az ], , P 
were about to crack. In the darkness : 
1 tried to grapple with some huge 
Shaggy thing. I felt a puff of warm 
mir on my face and the drip of a 
a ari fluid on my neck 

Suddenly the weight shifted and 
lungs 
3 let out a yell, bringing fellow rang 
mrs at last. At that moment a big but 
agile creature departed through the 
ppen window by my bed 


Dreath came into my starving 


Because of an event the day be- 
Sore, we knew who my visitor had 
been 

Near the Canyon Village was a gar- 
bage cistern*. Its odors attracted all 
She bears of that community. Built 
Ro be bear-proof, the cistern had a 
Foof of concrete and a man-hole cov- 
ered by a cast-iron lid 

Some of the older bears had 
Jearned that with patience they 
mould insert a claw far enough to lift 
the metal lid. With the man-hole 
pen a bear could put its head and 
front quarters through the opening 
and fish for things to eat 

The day before my bear “night- 

mare” I had been called to the cis- 
tern. Some bear had managed to 
take off the man-hole cover, and 
iow, beside the opening and peering 
anxiously into it, sat Rachel, a mother 
bear. Her red tongue lolled out and 
her huge body swayed to and fro 

Rachel was the mother of two fine 

ubs, now well along in the second 
summer of their lives and weighing 
about 350 pounds each. In spite of 
their age and size Rachel still guard- 
ed them, taught them, bossed them 
all day long 

Rachel's attention was centered on 
something down in the cistern. A 


Adapted from Neture Magazine, Wash- 
ington @ D. ¢ 





bit rested, she plunged her front 
quarters down through the opening, 
which was less than two feet in di- 
ameter. Supported by her spreading 
haunches*, she caught the object be- 
low in claws and teeth and slowly 
began to lift. Her mighty muscles 
strained, and, little by little, her 
body emerged. I saw, gripped in her 
teeth and supported by her paws 
one of her beloved cubs. 

The big cub, held cross-wise, 
could not pass the rim of the hole. 
Slowly, the cub’s weight drew the 
parent down; the strength of her 
jaws failed, and the cub slipped back 
into the deep water below. Rachel 
lay beside the hole, gazing into it 
and moaning. 

Rachel tried again, and then 
again. She was so far gone, at last, 
that she could not fight us. So we 
drove her back. We stationed one 
man to guard us and to give warning 
in case of a charge. Then we quick- 
ly threw a lasso about the cub’s neck 
and hauled him forth, head first. 


Younc bears are  imitatjve*. 
Rachel's cub had seen an older bear 
lowering itself into the cistern and 
coming up with good things to eat. 
Because his body was too short to 
reach the water, or because his 
thighs were too narrow to take hold 
on the rim, the cub had fallen in. 

Between his long soaking and the 
choking effect of the rope, the cub 
landed on top sprawling and sense- 
less. We thought him dead. But then 
began one of the strangest perfor- 
mances that we had ever seen. 

At sight of her rescued cub, Rachel 
came at us with a rush that sent us 
scurrying. Then she turned her at- 
tention to the young one. 

Seizing him with her paws, Rachel 
rolled him about, slapped him and 
thumped him until we felt that if he 
were not dead already he soon would 
be. But soon the water he had swal- 
lowed began to pour from his mouth 
and he kicked a little. His parent's 
efforts redoubled. In ten minutes the 
patient was sitting up, then stagger- 
ing about. 

All this occurred within a few rods 
of the rim of Yellowstone Canyon, 
where the descent is about 400 feet, 
much of it sheer precipice. As the 
cub’s senses began to function again, 
he retreated toward the Canyon wall. 
Suddenly he darted blindly away 


® Means word is defined on page 14. 


and plunged over the cliff. Down he 
went, the full 400 feet, landing near 
the river below, badly hurt. 

Three of us rangers went down, 
prepared to destroy the wounded 
bear should we find his injuries too 
serious for recovery. They were and 
we had to shoot him. Rachel had not 
yet arrived but was on the way. The 
dead cub lay on a ledge and had to 
be skinned and disposed of. 

With the heavy cub to lug, our 
climb was hard and slow, and Rachel 


met us half way up. Curiously - 


enough, she was mild. I felt that she 
remembered our friendly act in pull- 
ing the cub from the cistern, and 
now felt sure we were doing her 
baby another good turn in fetching 
it up. Of course she did not know 
the cub was dead. In fact, bears do 
not seem to understand death. 

Seeing us put the body in a shed 
in our camp, Rachel wandered 
peaceably away. She had a surviving 
youngster to search for, and her big 
body must have been sorely in need 
of rest. 

I skinned the cub, buried the car- 
cass, washed up and turned in. 
Prowling about, looking for her lost 
child, Rachel had come to my open 
window. The cub’s scent, despite all 
my washing, reached the mother’s 
keen nostrils. Entering, she had sat 
on me while she sniffed me all over, 
giving me the fright of my life. 


One morning soon after, Rachel 
was again found at the cistern, vainly 
trying to pull out her other cub. This 
time she made way for us. But we 
were too late. The victim came out 
senseless, and all the mother’s efforts 
failed. The cub was dead, and Rachel 
was childless. 

A complete change now came 
upon Rachel. She wandered aimless- 
ly about, uttering a gentle, plaintive 
little whine, ever on the hunt for her 
lost ones. 

Rachel became so thin, and her 
steps so slow, that we felt sure she 
could never survive the oncoming 
winter. She was not accumulating 
the thick layers of fat necessary to 
successful hibernation*. Apparently 
the loss of her cubs had dulled the 
natural instinct that leads her tribe 
to feed heavily in autumn, in prep- 
aration for the long winter sleep. 

Then, after losing sight of her for 
a few days, I was called to look at 
a queer object lying at the foot of 
the cliff down which the cub had 


fallen. Rachel was stretched out, 
dead, on the very spot where the 
cub’s life had ended. 

All of us believe that Rachel died 
of a broken heart. 

Another bear experience came 
when I chanced upon three little 
grizzly cubs at play on the edge of 
a small lake. Like high-spirited boys 
they frolicked about, sometimes in 
the water, sometimes out, inventing 
jokes on each other and cutting up 
high-jinks. One would sneak up be- 
hind another, push him into the lake, 
and then scamper to avoid the well- 
aimed splashes sent at him by the 
victim. All would be swimming 
when, at some signal, two would dive 
under the third, heaving him heels 
up and head down. 

Then would come a_ wrestling 
match on shore, some boxing, a 
chase in which one fleeing from an- 
other would be pounced upon by the 
third lying in wait behind a tree. 
Knocking a pine cone about and 
struggling for its possession made a 
lively sport, even leading to baby 
fights in which one, being roughly 
handled, would scoot up a tree. 

In such play the young bear learns 
to fight the body-to-body combats 
of his kind. Later each will live a 
solitary life, every other bear about 
him being an active competitor for 
food. Fighting is an important ac- 
complishment. At three years of age 
the friendships of infancy usually 
cease. In a community of bears each 
one knows, or soon learns, which of 
the neighbors it can whip and to 
which it must bow. 

At one of our wood-cutter camps 
in the Park the men were being 
pestered nightly by a female grizzly 
seeking their food. They brought in 
two Airedales, hoping to scare off 
the grizzly—which showed how little 
they knew about bears. On the very 
first evening the dogs strayed out 
into the woods, and before long yelps 
of terror were heard. The men rushed 
to the door to see the dogs racing 
toward the cabin, the bear at their 
heels. The dogs were killed. 

Then, without the least show of 
excitement, the bear waddled over 
to a nearby log cabin, where a quar- 
ter of beef was hanging. Madam 
Grizzly ignored the door and with 
a few whacks and tugs made a hole 
in the eight-inch log walls big enough 
for entrance. Going in, she soon re- 
appeared carrying the quarter of 
beef off into the woods. 








OR ee te memes ed 


: 
' 
: 
: 
: 


ill the wis 
und fast rule of the 


must be ke pt confined 


ustrates 
; 


led Hold-t p sears” 
friendly black 


uw begging was invented 


ot the 
riety. Be 


more 


b ie 


Jesse From him many others 
learned the trick 
ful bye irs 


bear that became known as 
Jarmes 
The most success 
were mothers with cubs 
Thy parent wor ld plant her young 
ters in the middle of the road. As 
in ipproaching car slowed up to 
svoid injuring the brats, she would 
rear up beside it in a menacing way 
vaiting for food to be thrown out 
We would often dozen cars 
standing in line waiting to get past 
me of these bear toll gates 
Gradually 


espec ially the 


sce a 


the Yellowstone bears 
blac ks 


nore and more dependent upon man 


have become 
for their livelihood. The mother bear, 
instead of teaching her cubs to stalk, 
to dig, to fish and to hunt wild fruits 
trains them to demand food at the 
roadside, to prow! for it at night 
and to search 
The young 
still being taught the 
But they are 
forsaking self-support for the easier 


way 


where humans live 


the garbaw dumps 
grizzlies are 


ways of their ancestors 


\ question often put to rangers is 
Do the bears ever attack people?” 
The 

Some bears remain wild and suspi- 
cious of all mankind 


answer is, “Yes and no.” 
others become 
fairly trustful and gentle. The grizzly 
is the least dependable. Beware of 
him always 

When we get a complaint that 
someone has been injured by a bear, 
we investigate. Wounds. are usually 
slight. Almost all of them result from 
the well-advertised rule 
against feeding bears from the hand 
In spite of all warnings, and a Park 
Service campaign to stop this, people 


breaking 


insist on holding up a candy or cooky 
for the bear to grab. The haste and 
roughness of the grab often causes 
scratches and bruises 

Why do the Park authorities allow 
bears to wander at large among the 
visitors? Part of the 
answer is that people want this. Peo 
ple ire 


many human 


in animals 
or partly so than in 
any other natural obje« ts 


more interested 


whic h are W ild 

Be cautious with the bears in Yel- 
lowstone Park and elsewhere. Do not 
feed them. Then you'll be almost as 


safe as in your own home 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


copper. This word has been in 
the news recently. The Government 
has announced that copper will be 
used mainly for war production. This 
means that copper must be cut out 
of more than three hundred civilian 
products—from paper clips and pots 
and pans to screen doors and re- 
frigerators 

Those few items show you how 
useful copper is in our everyday 
has been used for 
thousands of years. Long before peo- 


lives Copper 
ple could read or write, they were 
using copper to make their weapons 
and tools 

later, the ancient Ro- 
mans were working with this use- 
ful metal. Most of their copper came 
from Cyprus, an island in the Med- 
iterranean Sea. The Romans named 
the ore after this island. They called 
it aes cyprium, “metal of Cyprus.” 
Later they dropped the first part 
and formed the Latin word cuprum, 
from cyprium 


Centuries 


SCREENS) + 
> * 
L 


Cuprum changed to copor and 
coper in Old English, and finally be 
came copper in our modern English 
But scientists still use cuprum to 
mean copper, and they use the sym 
bol Cu as an. abbreviation for cop 
per 


Cyprus isn’t the only place that 
gave its name to a metal found with 
in its borders. Bronze was once 
called aes brundisium after Brindisi 
in southern Italy. 

Fabrics and foods have been 
named after places, also, Damask 
comes from Damascus, Syria; gauze 
comes from Gaza, Palestine. The first 
European cantaloupes were grown at 
Cantalupo, in Italy; tangerines orgin 
ally came from Tangier, in North 
Africa. Frankfurters were first served 
in Frankfort, Germany; hamburgers 
were invented in Hamburg, Ger 
many 

Many of the clothes we wear have 
taken their names from the places 
where they were first worn or made 
Oxford, England, gave us oxford 
shoes; the island of Jersey, in the 
English Channel, gave us knitted 
sweaters known as jerseys. Panama 
hats were named for Panama, in 
Central America; a tuxedo was first 
worn at a ball in Tuxedo Park, New 
York. 





STARRED * WORDS 


Werds sterred® in this issue ore defined here. 


cistern (SIHS-tern). Noun. An under- 
ground tank, built to store rainwater, 
garbage, etc. 

filament (FIHL-uh-ment). Noun. A 
thread. The thread-like conductor in an 
electric bulb that glows as electric cur- 
rent passes through it 

haunches (HAWN-chez) 
hindquarters of an animal 

hibernate (HI-ber-nate. Pronounce i 
as in ice, a as in say.) Verb. To spend 
the winter sleeping in a cave or some 


Noun. The 


other closed place, as do bears and other 
animals. Hibernation is a noun that 
names this sleeping condition 

imitative (IHM-uh-tay-tihv). Pro- 
nounce ay as in say.) Adjective describ- 
ing a person or thing that copies some 
one or something else 


prone (PROHN). Adjective describing 
someone lying flat, face downward, on 
the floor. 

topi (toh-PEE or TOH-pee). Noun. A 
helmet-shaped hat made from the soft, 
spongy stem of the sola plant, an East 
Indian herb. This spongy stem is called 
pith; topis may be called pith helmets 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
aureomycin (AW-ree-oh-MY-sihn). 
Bangkok (BANG-kok or bang-KOK 

Pronounce a's as in at, o's as in not.) 
howdah (HOU-duh. Pronounce ou as 
in out.) 

Phumiphon Aduldet (poom-ee-POHN 
ah-DOOLN-deht. Pronounce oo’s as in 
foot.) 

sarong (sa-RAWNG. Pronounce @ as 
in at.) 

savanna (suh-VAN-uh, Pronounce a 
as in at.) 

Thailand (TI-land. Pronounce i as in 
ice.) 





THIS MONTH: 
Snapping 
Scenics 


Crowd closer, you shutter-snappers, 
and I'll give you a few hot tips on 
that great photographic pastime 
shooting landscapes, or “scenics.” 
Those memory-stirring snaps of va- 
cations, outings and trips 

In the future, before you snap that 
shutter, be sure to ask yourself: Does 
it contain one large object which will 
attract Will my friends 
like it—enjoy it as well as I do? If 
the answer is “Yes”—you can be 
pretty sure you've got yourself a 
good picture subject 

Study the Scene First 

Select the with There 
should be only one large object of 
interest in your picture This large 
often called the “center of 

may be surrounded by 
other smaller and less inter- , 
esting objects. 


your eye , 


scene care 


obi ct 
interest” 


ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Res 


SECOND PRIZE in 1950 Scholastic-Ansco Contest 


“Scene” by Leonard Weiss, 


Midwood High School, Brooklyn, New York 


The farm group shown above makes 
a good sceni because the 
farm buildings create a center of in- 
terest to attract and hold the atten- 
tion of your eve. Farm scenes of this 
type are well-liked by many peopl 


both young and old 


picture 


Strive for Balance 

Believe it or not, the center of a snap- 
shot 1s not ordinarily the strongest 
point. Frame your object a little to 
one side, or or be low the 
center. Important: don’t divide the 


pcture into two equal parts. Let the 
] I 


above 


horizon, or a road or stream, cut the 
down from the top 


Use the Only Film that Guarantees 
Results! 

You can save yourself a lot of head- 
iches, and po ket money, too, by 
loading your camera with Ansco All- 
Weather Film. It’s fully guaranteed 

either you get the results you 
warit, or a new roll, FREE! Yesiree, 
rain ofr shine . 


picture or 


indoors or out, Ansco 

All-Weather Film delivers you per- 

fectly clear, crisp snapshots every 
All photo shops carry it. 


All-Weather Film 


arch to Reality.” 
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Around the Bases 


HOUGH baseball has been filling the 
T:: since mid-April, this is the first 
chance I've had to relay my annual pre 
lictions. My picks in both the American 
aml National leagues may be found in 
the accompanying table 

My crystal ball—a most unreliable 
tells me that New York will be 
hogging the limelight next October. In 
short, Tm pi king both the Yankees and 
the Giants to cop the pennants 


nonster 


Picking the Yankees is a new experi 
Year after year I've been 
drooling over the Hed Sox. But enough 
is enough. That team just hasn't got it 


ence for me 


On paper they're positively terrifying 
But they lack a team spark 

Maybe their two new pitchers, Scar 
borough and Wight, will spell the dil 
ference this season. But I'm switching 
to the Yankees. The New York club has 
the hitting, a great defense, a fine pitch 
ing staff, two sensational rookies in Man 
tle and Morgan 
spirit 


and a burning team 


For third ['m picking the Indians 
Hank Greenberg, their owner, claims 
that his club will waltz off with the flag 
He points to his two rookie sluggers, 
Minoso and Simpson; to such estab- 
lished clouters as Easter, Rosen, and 
Doby, and to a deep pitching staff 
headed by the great Bob Lemon 

Hank is mighty convincing, but the 
catch is those two rookies. Both will 
have to come through for the Indians 
to get anywhere 

The Tigers furnished the surprise of 
the 1950 season. They led the league 
all the way down to September, only to 
fade slightly and wind up in second 
place, just three games back of the Yan 
kees 

Unfortunately, the Tigers haven't im 
proved themselves. While the Yankees 
and Red Sox were picking up strength, 
the Tigers were losing their best pitch 
er, Art Houtteman, to the armed forces 

The club is still sound with a great 
outfield and the best third baseman in 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Thet borefoot boy with cheek of ton 

Didn't know the risks he ran; 
Bore feet are fine on well-swept floors 
But you'd better wear shoes outdoors 





PREDICTIONS FOR 1951 


American League National League 
1 New York New York 
2 Boston Brooklyn 

nd Philadelphia 














To play safe, play in shoes with sturdy soles. Never go bare 


foot in barns or pastures 


Cuts from nails or other sharp 


objects should be medicated immed ately to prevent infection 


baseball (Kell). But it is slow afoot and 
weak at first and behind the plate. | 
don't look for Manager Red Rolfe to 
pull any more rabbits out of the hat. 

Over in the National League, I'm go 
ing with the Giants. I like their pitching 
staff—the best in baseball, their tight in 
field, their well-balanced attack, and 
their wonderful team spirit. Over the 
last half of the 1950 season, they played 
the best ball in the league. And I think 
they can pick up where they left off 

Stanky may not have the marvelous 
season he had in "50, but Irvin, Thomp 
son, and Thomson are bound to im- 
prove. Two fine rookies, Wilson and 
Noble, will provide the “bench” strength 
the Giants didn’t have last year. But in 
the final analysis, it will be up to pitch 
ers Maglie and Hearn. Can they keep 
pitching sensational ball? My guess is 
ves 

Brooklyn is in somewhat the same po 
sition as the Red Sox in the other 
league. On paper they appear to have 
everything. They can run, field, and hit 
But I don't like their pitching. New 
combe and Roe are the only reliables 

By all rights, I should be picking the 
Phillies for first rather than third. Didn't 
they cop the pennant last year with a 
young club? But the point to remember 
is that the Phillies were fading badly at 
the end of the year, and that they didn't 
win the pennant so much as the Dodg 
ers lost it 

Another vital point to remember is 
that their No. 2 pitcher, Curt Simmons, 
will be pitching for Uncle Sam this sea 
son. I don’t think the club has improved 
enough to beat out the rising Giants and 
the improved Dodgers 

Boston, a power club with just three 
pitchers, hasn't the all-round strength 
to menace the leaders. The Cardinals? 
A pity. This once great ball club is 
dying of old age. The great Musial, the 
fading but stil] dangerous Slaughter, 
and the flashy Schoendienst are the only 
regulars worth mentioning. 

That once terrific pitching staff is now 
tripping over its beards. The only bright 
spot is Tom Poholsky, a big powerful 
rookie, who was voted the most valuable 
player in the International League last 
year. 

—Herman L. Mast, Sports Editor 








A. 


Provides More 


S—~more o 
e Benerously — ~than pe 
y 


Florence L. Hupprich, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education, Oregon State College, says: 


“Bread is one of the most important foods needed to supply the energy 


required by growing girls and boys who aspire to participate actively in 


school athletic and social functions.” 


You can take the word of physical education di- 
rectors like Florence Hupprich. They know the 
value of bread, and that young people should eat 
plenty of it. For bread, enriched with necessary 


vitamins and minerals, is a splendid source of the 


energy you need to keep going ; the nutrition 
you need to keep growing f 

Special P.S. You needn't curb your appetite to 
keep your curves! Bread is no more fattening 


than any other food that gives you as much energy. 


Eat more BREAD...get more energy 


© 1951. Americon Bokers Association, Chicago 
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Citizenship Quiz & 


1. THAILAND’S FOUR REGIONS 
Each sentence 
I h ail and 
he orrect 
und), ¢ 
ern Thailand), P 


describes one region 
Label each sentence with 
N Northern Thai 
(Central Thailand), E ( East 
Peninsular Thailand) 


Tota) 35 


letter 


Score 5 points for each 


l. Few people live in this high flat, 
dry plateau area 
Most 
flat pen 
During the the 
swift rivers flood the fields in this 
region of low 
Thick jungles 
sides in this narrow area which is 
much like Malaya 
Here big-game hunters 
phants in search of tigers 


of the people live in this 


region 


rainy 


wet 


season, 


rugged mountains 


cover mountain 


ride ele 


Here elephants roll and drag logs 
to rivers 
Bangkok 
in this region 


My 


Thailand's one irge 


city, is 


2. THE MAIL GOES THROUGHI 


Underline the correct answer in each 
set ol parentheses Score 


Total 15 


} pomts tor 


each 


1. The Pony Express route covered 
2000 miles Joseph, Mis 
und (Portland, Oregon; Tacoma, 
Washington; Sacramento, California) 

2. Pony 
pairs alone 
jand 4 
n April 
1yoOo 


between St 


wruri 


Express riders traveled in 
with Indian guides 

Pony Express service began 
1860 1798; April, 

December, 

1861) 


Express rider 


June 
and ntinued until 
October, 1901; October 

5. The youngest Pony 
vas William Cody who 
famous as Sitting Bul 


Hickok, Buffalo Bil 


1799. 


later became 
1, Wild Bill 


Miy « 


3. BEAR FACTS 
Write I true 
sach statement. S 


Total 10 


l To get tood. some be 
wstone “hold up 


| tourists 
Visitors to Yellowstone 


Park al 
ways ask the rangers to keep t} 


° 
} ’ 


bears locked up in cages 
Park bears learn to sear« for food 
in garbage dumps and cisterns 

large 
packs and work together to find 
enough food f » entire group 


Grown-up bears live in 


5. As winter approaches, bears 
should accumulate thick layers of 
fat, to hibernate successfully 


My score 


4. NEWS MATCHES 


Match each phrase in the first group 
with the correct phrase in the second 
group. There are extra phrases in the 


second group. Score 5 points for each 
Total 20 


1. Mechantea! ‘grasshopper’ 

2. Iranian oi) workers 

3. Aureomycin, wonder drug, 

4. Cabinets at U. S. Air Force base 


__.&. celebrate Festival of Britain 

b. produces giant animals 
produce weather conditions for 
testing purposes 
are striking and rioting 
speeds up growth of animals 
reports weather conditions behind 
enemy lines 


My score __. 


5. A MAP TO GUIDE YOU 


Study this map of Thailand. Each 
letter labels one special region. Then 
the descriptions Before 
each description, write in the letter of 
the region to which it applies 
5 points for each. Total 20 


read below 


Score 


1. Here people g 
rice than they ne« 
Here tin is mined, rubber grown 

Huge forests of teak trees grow 

m the mountainsides here 

Here are savannas, fields of thick, 

high grass 


My soore Total score____ 
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Child Prodigy 


Joe: “1 was a musician at the age of 
three months.” 

Fred: “Golly, that's quite an achieve 
ment.” 

Joe: “Y ep 


toes 


I used to fiddle with my 


Richerd Le ras 


Cooking Change 

Jane; “When does an Irish potato 
change its nationality?” 

John: “When it becomes 


fried.” 
Derld Hews Jot 


French 


Nelson Bc how Reekford, I 


Early Autumn 


Teacher: “When do the leaves begin 
to turn? 
Pupil 


thons 


‘The day betore examina 


Avéres Shumate. Delles (N. © Be te 


Famished 


Joe: “My, I'm hungry.” 

Moe: “Why? What did you have for 
dinner?” 

Joe: “Company.” 
Brooklyn Park Ju 


dean Mallers or High. Baltimore. M 


Easy Twist 


Tom: “He has a head like a door 
knob.” 
Dick 


Tom 


“How come” 
“Any girl can turn it.” 


Jack Chinn, East Junior High, Kevkskee, I 


First Aid 
“Daddy, why 


iodine in your wallet?” 


Father: “Because my pay was cut.” 
Frances Principste. P & 229. Brooklyn. N.Y 


The Awful Truth 


The physics teacher was talking 
about displacement. “Miss Jones,” he 
said, “would you be good enough to tell 
the class what happens when a body is 
placed in water?” 

“Certainly,” 


telephone rings 
Roberta Friedman, P.® 189, Brook 


Son did you put 


said Miss Jones, “the 


The Corn Is Green 


Baby Corn: “Where did I come from, 
Mama?” 


Mama Corn: “The stalk brought you.” 
Rite Rosenths!. Shepard Schoo! Chicage. Ti 


Joke of the Week 


Captain: “Have you cleaned the deck 


| and polished the brass?” 


New Sailor: “Aye, aye, sir. And with 


I've swept the horison.” 
Beverly Henkle Jane Addams Jr High. Seattle, Week, 





_The _ 
Rocks 


oF 


that became automobiles 


A conference is taking place late in the last century—out 
in the great Mesabi range in the wilds of Minnesota. 


After years of gold-hunting, the Merritt boys have discovered 
that the rocks filling a huge valley are rich iron ore—64% 
pure tron 


But here is an expert—a Cornishman who knows mining— 
telling them that there is no way to sink a shaft and mine 
the loose stuff. So he gets on his donkey and starts the 100- 
mile trek back to Duluth and civilization 


. * * 


Fortunately for America, other men helped the Merritts dig 
this ore out of the Mesabi, load it onto trains and boats, a 
get it down to Chicago, Pittsburgh and other places. There 
it was smelted down into iron. And the iron was converted 
into steel by the Bessemer process you learn about ix science. 


But it took a great deal more work to produce the kind of 
metals that make modern automobiles possible. For the 
steels first made “tired” too easily, and early-day 
axles, gears and bearings frequently broke down 


So not long after the Mesabi was found, General 
Motors set up the automobile industry's first 
metallurgical laboratory for the microscopic 
study and control of steel 


Through the years, GM research men constantly 


analyzed the grain in steel. They kept studying 
the sturdiness of metal parts in “fatigue” tests, 


like the one pictured below. And, aided by steel makers, 
they came up with many changes for the better in the 
metals that go into cars. 


Big improvements in steel quality were secured by mixing 
in small amounts of other materials—sometimes as little as 
1 part in 1000. More than 40 of these better alloy steels are 
now used in cars. Sturdier — grew out of these improve- 
ments—resulting in longer-lived cars. 


If you were asked, how does America benefit from this work, 
you'd probably say—by getting better and better cars. But 
you'd only be partly right. 


For the same GM skills that made better metals for peace 
are also valuable when America needs better weapons to 
defend itself in case of war. 


So when people tell you—“you can’t beat GM cars for value” 
~you can add: “You can’t beat GM for making many things 
America needs—any time.” 
* * + 

To find ways of making metal parts 
last longer, GM keeps checking 
complete new parts in this “fa- 
tigue’’ test. The machine telescopes 
the strain of years of hard driving 
into a few hours. It shows how 
long 4 piston, for example, will 
stand up in modern high-compres- 


sion engines. 


rommnwnns GENERAL MOTORS 
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Tell Everyone You Want a 
WATERMAN’S pen... with the 


BIG 4x 


HAND-CRAFTED POINT 


Now's the time when a good, strong hint will get you what 
you really want! And when you know the facts, you'll want a 
Waterman's pen... the world’s foremost, longest-lasting, 
smoothest writing instrument 

The famous Waterman's point is what makes this such a 
dream of a pen. It's Gold... pure, 14-Ke. Gold. And it's 
crafted by hand to “write like you do!” You have 9 different 
ms from which to choose. Take your pick. One of them 
is “yours”... you'll know it the instant you take the pen into 
your hand and touch it to paper! 

Here's a tip: if you're giving a gift, choose a Waterman's 
causaper ... the world’s hnest $5 pen. In 5 brilliant colors, 
with a beautiful "Satinum™ cap that will gleam almost forever. 
It's really sharp-looking an the best-writing pen in the 
world, because it's a Waterman's! 


The CRUSADER Set 
Outstanding CRUSADER 
fountain pen, with 
matching “Selfeed™ 
Metermatic pencil. 
Unequaled : 
for value 


anywhere. $8.75 





i 
"THE PEN THAT Gfillla ws You Do” 


Congratulations to the winners of the Scholastic Writing Awards, sponsored by L. E 
Waterman Company. See the May 23 issue of this magazine for prue announcements. 


; route 


| tions in Missouri 
| rado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Cali- 
| fornia 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


Pony Express 
—— mail must go through!” This 


was the slogan of the Pony Ex- 
press, daring mounted messengers of 
1860-61. On fleet mustangs, they 
raced across western plains and 
deserts to deliver mai] between Mis 
souri and California 
Pony Express service began on 
April 3, 1860, to send mail across the 
country. Mail between the east and 
Kansas City, Missouri, traveled by 
rail. But between Kansas City and 
California it moved slowly by stage 


| coach—a 2,000-mile trip which took 


23 days. 

Pony Express riders and their 
speedy mustangs cut this time to 
eight days. They carried mail through 
blizzards and heat waves. Many 
times the lone riders fought off hos 


| tile Indians or outlaws 


Starting points of the 
were St. Joseph, 


Express 
Missouri, 


| and Sacramento, California. Between 


these two points were 150 relay sta- 
Nebraska, Colo 


Each relay station, about 10 to 15 
miles from the next, was run by an 
agent. He held two or three rested 
mustangs in instant readiness. When 
he saw a rider approaching, the 
agent saddled and bridled a horse 
for him. The rider seized his mail 
pouch and mounted the fresh mus 
tang. Then he was off at full gallop 


| to the next relay station 


One rider traveled 100 to 140 miles 
before the next rider took over 
About SO young horsemen rode for 
the Pony Express. One was William 
Cody, who later in his life became 
famous as Buffalo Bill 

Cody joined the Express when he 
was about 15, the youngest rider of 
all. Fast and fearless, he soon became 
one of the best riders 

One day he had to deliver a large 
sum of money to a relay station in 





Wyoming. Cody hid his mail pouch ° 
under the saddle—and stuffed paper | Power-drive. 
into another mail pouch on the side 
of his saddle. | breakfast for 

During the run, two outlaws | eee 
blocked the highway at a lonely etl 
spot. 
“Halt!” they ordered, aiming their | 
pistols at Cody's head. “Throw over | 
your mail pouch.” 


Cody unfastened the dummy | : 
pouch hanging from the saddle. Sud- 
denly he threw it into the face of one 
outlaw. Then he charged his horse 
into the other and knocked him | 


down. The outlaws, thinking they 
had the money, let Cody escape. He 


reached the station safely—with the . { 
money | § 

Pony Express riders made two ‘ a 
trips a week between Missouri and ; —_ 
California until October, 1861. At 


that time cross-continent telegraph 
lines began to operate and railroads 
pushed farther westward 

Soon there was no longer need for 
the Pony Express. It stopped deliver- 
ing mail on October 24, 1861 

In 18 months the Pony Express | 
riders had covered a total of 616,000 | 


miles—a distance equal to 24 trips Kelloggs Com Flakes 
around the world. They had deliv- | 





ered more than 300,000 letters and the' “ 
had helped to win the Far West. | ‘ 7 Pack PUNCH ! 


Right This Way EM To be right on the ball—all morning 

: AS long—you need a breakfast with real 

staying power . . . the food energy you 

Barbara Whattenburger and Ann | us get will last you longer. You'll enjoy 

Hicks of Bryan Station School, Lexing- ; a better breakfast which includes 

ton, Kentucky, ask Kellogg's Corn Flakes, milk and fruit. 
How should a girl act when she is 


on a date with a boy? You bet there's a difference 
in Corn Flakes! 


Just look at those whopping big flakes! 
; Andare they fresh! M'm-m-m.. .crisp, 

disappointed if the girl doesn't seem ee 
to enjoy herself. So the first rule is: : tender ‘n sweet all through. That fresh 
Dates are for fun—set out to have fun, 4 live flavor of Kellogg's 1s really keen! 
and do 

A boy likes a girl who is well- . 
mannered, and able _ make conversa- | Kellogg's Corn Flakes . .. in the big 
tion with him, his family, and friends. Family Size Package. 
He likes her to let him open doors for 
her and to help her with her wraps ; 

Because many boys are somewhat | 
shy, they do not like to be with a girl 
who shows off or calls attention to her- | 
self all the time 

A boy likes a girl to be interested in 
him and what they're doing together 
He doesn’t like her to act as though she 
had never had a date before; but he | 
does like her to show appreciation for 
the good time they have had together. 


A boy likes to be with a girl who is 
having d good time He has invited the 
girl out to have fun. Naturally he is 


For a winning start, ask Mom to get 
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Tonga Islands Set 


The Tonga Islands (also known as | 
the Friendly Islands) recently issued | 
a set of six stamps commemorating the 
50th year since the signing of a Treaty 
of Friendship with Britain. 

One of the stamps, below, shows a 
British naval ship protecting the is- 
lands, which lie in the South Pacific 
The stamp also pictures Queen Salote 
Tubou, 51, who has ruled the islands 
since 1918. Six-feet, three-inches tall 
she is the world’s largest queen. 

The Tongas cover a land area of 256 
square miles and have a population ot 
47,000 natives. The islands are a Brit 
ish protectorate 

In 1866 the islands opened their first 





post office at Nukualofa, the capital 
This post office became the scene of 
the world’s first “rocket mail service.” 
Bundles of letters were tied to flare 
rockets and shot to shore from ships. 
his system was used to speed up de- 


livery of mail from ships which could 


not get by the coral reefs surrounding | 


the islands 

Otten 
rockets 
sea 


lost 
and landed in the 
rockets overshot their mark 
and were lost in the jungles 

In 1903 an island trader started an 
other system of speeding up the mail 
This was called the “Tin Can Mail 
Service.” Outgoing letters were sealed 
in a tin can and tied to a native’s waist 
He would swim to the ship, deliver the 
letters, and carry back incoming mail 

Today and cutters de 
liver the mail 

STAMPING 


letters 
fell 


Some 


were 
short 


motor boats 
GROUND: The 1951 
the U. S. Post Office De 
stamp booklet is now on 
sale. It is called Postage Stamps of the 
United States, 1847-1950. It has de 
scriptions and photographs of all U. S. 
stamps issued during those years. You | 
can order a copy of the booklet from 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
Printing Office, Washington 
The price is 60 cents. Send 
order or check, but 
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Thrust quickly in and out of water. s 
quiz-word PUZZLE 7. Leading male character in a story. - RUSSIA 10 
2 Do plus equals don't faftable collection’ One apd bivtertesity 
Kentucky (abbreviation ). 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next | ©" #4, Times Square Station. New ¥ 


week in your edition WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A teal curtesity! A stamp so large (T%al4 inches) it will 

: ‘ ecoupy « full page im your alham Retails for S00. Given 
Solution to last week's Quiz-Word Purtle FREER to approval service soe nes Be postage 
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How to Climb— 
Telephone Style / 


There are 38 words 40 YEARS AGO, he was just about 


in this puzzle. Give > one > ; . . 
cone toe ie the age you are now. He liked the 


each you get right. Top things you like —sports, hobbies, 
ccore fe 76. experimenting —and he did the 
things you do. He studied hard at 
school and, after graduation, went 
to work for the Bell Telephone 
. Enclosed yard in which mystery 3 Company. 
mals are kept on farm ; 
Old name for Thailand 
Adult mystery animals, ready for mar 
ket HIS FIRST JOB was that of lineman. 
» bend th »ad or body respe eat , 
To bend the head or ly respectfully. | : = Je was exciting work with plenty of 
4 border, a margin, a rim a ‘ ? 
Either 12. A beam of light. | | drama and action. He was eager 


Dry, barren and intelligent and quick to learn. 
Number ot vears you have liv ed 


+ : ae. He worked hard, and it wasn’t 
oving upwarc 

Past oe “bleed long before he was promoted to a 
Opposite ot “subtract.” j better job. 

Louisiana (abbreviation 

May Ist is called May 

To concludeyto finish 

A stone for sharpening razors. ( Rhymes 

with stone.) 








To eat dinner 
Meat that comes from mystery animals 
A plaything 
THE WAY UP was a series of little 


DOWN steps, not big jumps. Each step 


brought greater responsibility—and 
Mystery animal pictured above ‘ 
o ealteate tl eae’ new opportunities. Each step 
New Mexico (abbreviation taught him something new about 
A female mystery animal 
Shocking, dreadful . : 
Big wild atte oo gael day, he is president of one of the 
ig, 1K miyste imal “ 
To pull slowly along the ground Bell ¢€ ompanies 
Something thrust into a person s mouth 


the telephone business. And to- 


to silence him All the presidents of all the Bell Telephone Companies started at the 
You see with this .. 

& body of land surrounded by water. bottom. They average 35 years of service. Up-from-the-ranks manage- 
To cease living ment is another reason why your telephone service is the best in the world. 
North Dakota (abbreviation) 

Fuss, bother, as in Much — — — About 
Nothing, play by Shakespeare 


Daniel's nickname BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


A liquid containing coloring matter. 











HOW DID WE GET OUR 
PRESENT CALENDAR ? 


($5.00 to Juanita Alewine of Orlando, Fila.) 


, Pope Gregory X\ll and his astronomers 
worked out our present calendar in 1582. 
The previous calendar, established in 46B.C. 
\ by Julius Caesar, was || minutes too long each 
year. We would now be 13 days behind time 
if it werent f for Pope Gregory's corrections. 








($5.00 te Gerry Mark of 
Collingswood, N. J.) 
A watch hairspring 


must be exactly long 
enough to pulsate its balance wheel 5S times 


a second. They vary from 3% to IO inches, 
according to the size of the Hamilton. Only 
Hamilton hairsprings are made of Elinvar- 
Extra : anti-magnetic, rust-resistant and 
unaffected by temperature changes. 








WHERE IS THE MOST 
ACCURATE TIME KEPT? 


($5.00 to Richard Totten of Fort Bragg, N. C.) 


The United States Naval Observatory in 
Washington,DC. is Americas of ficial time- 
keeper. This time source is synchronized 

with Hamiltons own quartz-crystal clock 


and used to check the accuracy of every 
Hamilton watch. 


eae 


a questo" oe 


Shown above: PEGGY -14k gold. filled case #60. 50 
ye ts — reo 


STEELDON - stainless steel case ‘Cap sealed against 
moisture and dirt, #6252 - Your jeweler has a wide 


selection of fine Hamiltons priced from ?49.up. 
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By WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 


ALL 
AT SEA 


N THE morning ot the seventh and 
Q final dav of the Oslofiord’s vovage 
cross the Atlantic one of the more re- 
served Norwegians at a neighboring about a deck chair and blanket. ($2.50 Mid-morning the stewards serve hot 


last uttered two words: “Good per on the Oslofiord.) If the steward consomme and at 4 o'clock tea and 
he passengers seated at our puts chairs in fixed positions, try to cakes. In the afternoon there is a mov 


ther hand, became ac choose a sheltered location ing picture or steeplechase. Steeple 


) 


first five minutes and Cabin and tourist class passengers chase is a sort of bingo with miniature 

the end of the meal usually have deck space toward the — horses and riders moving along a course 
table-mates included Mz stern; first class passengers, the forward in the public lounge according to the 
1 Hartford, Co busi deck. Actually the stern, sheltered from throw of the dice. For those who like to 


fuced m wi ind strong ind the nore desirable read there are well ston ked libraries 


» the Norwegian delica Ceitost Otten there is music both afternoon 
it cheese Mrs. Erickson, a charm Advice to First-timers ind evenings. On the Oslofiord a lively 


— } “1 " 

Portland, Ore t Most experienced travelers avoid first Orchestra vith contagious “come-on 

mands one of tl ! ; ‘ . lass passengers have evervbody-let's-1 

s fun. Oslofiord has nost of the pasengers out on the dance 
ind cabin. Many  feor. One night we learned Norwegian 


tourist class tolk dances and songs. On this occasion 


have-fun” spirit brought 


nany of the women passengers ap 
peared in brightly embroidered Norwe 
vian native costumes and caps 

What ibout seasickness? | nless you 
' 


tipset a summer Ocean Passage 


lom presents difficulties 

Iwo warnings, however. Take good 
un glasses that will not easily blow off 
Also be cautious about sun 
activities for burn sunburn lotion or cream 
On the Osk Ever ” gray lay. vou can get a seri 
’ vurn. | know. By the third day out 

nose looked like a red traffic light 
On the last day of the 
will be a discussion of this 
table As a group, you 
Summer Tour Opportunities il agree on what to give. Tips vary 
.ccording to class of passage, length of 
Britain and Scandinavia. 51 dave. vage, and type of ship On the Oslo 
Heart of Europe. 51 days. ford 
~ 5 - aye. - 
Origine of New England, 2 weeks, stewardess $2.50; deck steward $1 
Contemporary Drama in Europe. 58 You will find the ocean voyage more 
davs. } i seemingly slow way to Europe 
America and the Caribbean. 3 weeks. id back. It will be 
Art History in Europe. 43 days. 

Valley of Mexico. 2 weeks. 

Colbmrcia Metinnal Paste. 9 wedie. days you live a new and different 
life in a new community. You make new 
For details write Travel Service friends. You discover the ocean. To a 
Scholastic Teacher Magazine landlubber a sea voyage is like visiting 


351 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. nother planet 
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we each gave our waiter $3; room 


as memorable as 


experience in a foreign land. For a 





Our 121 Educational Stations 


Converting 
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BY WILLIAM J TEMPLE, Brooklyn College 
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Although not be in 
1953 


new 


use 
April 


tuner for 


t veiled m 


UHI 


[V receiver 


efore 
ll a 


the Crosley 


inexpensive 
and other re 


ceivers using “continuous tuning as 
distinguished from push-button opera 
The 
Bridgeport Conn where exper! 
mental UHF station KC2XAK rebroad 
casts the TV of WNBT The 
reception was clear and steady 


I his 


to install 


tion lemonstration was staged at 


the 
programs 


Crosley Ultratuner” is very 
easy A reporter from the in 
vited had 


seen it plugged it in and made the nec 


press audienc sl who never 


essary scvew-driver connection in less 


than a minute Crosley is ready to put 
the “Ultraturer” into production as soon 


as the UHF band Probable 


ne ' 
ype ns up 


price abe +t $50 
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«e+ The Quick and the Dead” 


The Story of the 


mic Bomb 


on RCA VICTOR RECORDS 
- eit 3 Dogo, 


d 


* 


As an answer to David Lilienthal’s challenge, 
the National Broadcasting Company pro- 
duced a sensational series of radio broad- 


casts called “THe Quick aNp THE Deap.” 


These broadcasts, presented as a public 
service to the people of America, were no 
dull, dreary scientific thesis on atomic en- 
ergy THe Quick AND THE Deap”™ is a dra 
matic story of how atomic energy was first 
discovered what it ts how it works 
how atomic energy can be used in peace- 
time and war 


Now Available on RCA Victor Records 


RCA Victor, in response to the tremendous 
demand for permanent records of this amaz- 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION D 
» 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


oe 
RCA VICTOR & 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, WJ. 








“There is a growing tendency in some quarters to act as if 
atomic energy were none of the American people's business. 
In my opinion, this is nonsense, and dangerous nonsense. 
If schemers or fools or rascals or hysterical stuffed shirts 
take decisions about this thing out of your hands, it may 
then be too late to find out what it’s all about.”’ 





DAVID LILIENTHAL, former head 
of the Atomic Energy Commission 








ing series of radio programs, makes available 
to the public abridged recordings of the 
original broadcasts of “THe QuicK AND THE 
Deap.” Recordings are on 45-rpm, 78-rpm 
33'4-rpm speeds 


“THe Quick AND THE Deap”™—the story 
of the Atomic Bomb and the story of the 
Hydrogen Bomb—has been described by 
educators, scientists, students and people in 
all walks of life as one of the most informa- 
tive series of recordings ever produced. 

Heer Actual Voices of World Leaders 

associated with the Atomic Bomb 
Among the voices you'll hear on “THe 
Quick AND THE Deap”™ recordings are such 





Camden, N. J 
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Name 


School 


Address 


City 


EDUCATIONAI 
Radio Corporation of America 


well known personalities as: William lL 
Laurence (New York Times science editor); 
President Harry S. Truman ; Winston Church- 
ill; Franklin D. Roosevelt; General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower; Admiral F. W. “Deke” 
Parsons; Dr. Harold Urey; Bob Hope; 
Helen Hayes; Paul Lukas; General Leslie R. 
Groves and many others 


Great New Teaching Aid 
“THe Quick AND THE Deap”™ belongs inevery 
school. These recordings are ideal as a class- 
room teaching aid for the understanding 


and appreciation of man’s most spectacular 
scientific achievement 





SERVICES, Dept. Q-83 


Please send me, without obligation, complete information 
on RCA Victor Records, “tHe QuICK AND THE DFAD.” 
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European Travel Commission 


for further information, write each country in which interested. 
Address: Nationa! Tourist Office of (name of country), 
Bex 1247, Grend Central Ste., New York 17,N.7 


18 countries joined together to further friendship 
and progress through travel 


for effective 
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Visit These Exhibits 


24th National 
High School Art Exhibition 
1,559 works 
Scholastic Art Awards of 1951 
Fine Arts Galleries 
Carnegie Institution 


Pittsburgh, Pa. . May 430 


Scholastic-Anseo Photograph Exhibition 
Student Award-winning Photographs 
Rockefeller Plaza 
(East River Savings Bank) 


AUSTRIA « BELGIUM + DENMARK « FRANCE « GERMANY + GREAT BRITAIN + GREECE - ICBLAND + IRSLAND 


ITALY - LUXEMBOURG - MONACO - NETHERLANDS - NORWAY - PORTUGAL - SWEDEN - SWITZERLAND - TURERY New York City * Month of June 





i Was a “Flying Father” 


By MARY L. WILLCOX, teacher, Oglethorpe Ave. School, Sevannah, Ge 
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periences entire day spent 
London schools. It is 


the stupendous job 


visiting in the 

inspiring to see 
England is doing in providing an ade 
quate school program. In answer to 
How did vou go about beginning to 
get school life back to a semblance of 
normaley?” the teacher smilingly re 
We just opened the doors of all 


the buildings we had left 


plied 
put up signs 
saving School Is Open—and, one by one, 
they straggled in. Soon the problem was 
how to provide a program best fitted to 
their needs.” 

Many and 


personally stimulating 


experiences occurred on 
It is from these that one 
gets to know the heart of the people 
I started all this by I was a 
It happened in Hol 
disembarked from the 
it the Hook of Holland 
that the who 
group 
kept looking at us in a puzzled man 
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saving 
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peace to foreign ministers and poli 
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meet a 
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CAREFREE vacation/ 


What a carefree feeling owning a Pewsonal Cash- 
Credit Card gives you! 


You know you can get a cash loan promptly 
from any one of Pewonala 500 offices. 


“THE COMPANY 


THAT LIKES TO 


SAY ves” 


FINANCE CO. 


heres Allyoudo 


Just phone or visit the Pexsonaf mana- 
ger in your neighborhood. He'll ask 
you a few simple questions for identi- 
fication purposes. Upon approval a 
Pewonal Cash-Credit Card—registered 
in your name and ready for use 


be issued. 


This card gives notice to more than 
500 Personal office managers all over 
the United States that you have stand- 
ing credit with Pewsonal Finance Co. 

That means if you're caught short 
of cash at bome or away, you can 
present your Credit Card at the nearest 
Pewonal office to get the cash you 


need. 


apply for 2 cate TODAY 


Whether you want extra cash now... 
on vacation ... or when you return, a 
Pewonal Cash-Credit Card (honored 
nationally) is reassuring to own. Get 
yours by phoning . . . writing . . . or 
visiting a Personal office today. 

And remember. \t costs you noth- 
ing to get. You only pay if you use 
the card and then only for the length 
of time you keep the cash. 


will 
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VACATION FUR Sound Advice 


I IN f tl second na 
oe comer n the Effe WATCH, SAH/8, 


o ow t ral als ry / DISAPPEAR 
FOR GOOD! 
BUT IF your 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 
DISAPPEAR. 
YOU GET 
A REFUND! 





MANITOBA ©)": 
agree Boa et received speci 

Historic Manitoba holds a full heat ‘ nm ive figure ". m 
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pleasures for you and your Hum and flutter are said to be excep 
family at prices which mean tional v. Controls are simp! 
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a holiday for your budget, too! bster-Chicago is not sband ming 
t New catalogue in 


1, and 


share of Canada’s vacation 


Relax on sun-lit beaches; re-live 
days of adventure among the 
still-vivid traces of the frontier! 
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Well-stocked Manitoba shops 
offer you once-in-a-lifetime bar 
gains in wool and china. Accom 
modation is excellent. Come to 
the land of warm days and cool 

nights Manitoba! 


~ 1 ; ry oh ., , The best thing you know 
Send coupon fo ‘ ' 


, , , lit h 
your Manitoba Trav trea — 
el Kit, today! : ' 
ennai a ee NATIONAL CITY BANK 
anitoDdDe ur@eau ravel and Publicity M ecorder 
2 Legielative Susiding py eo TRAVELERS CHECKS 
nnipeg an ' . 


toba. Canada 


Bocked by The Notional City Bank of New York 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 


Pe ek a ae : | 
iam |. Tempce} 








Book Bargain 


MPELLED by rising paper ind pro 
duction costs Pocket Books in 
nounces that the price 
itions and all Pocket Book Jr 


trom 25 cents to 


regular ed 


editions will increase 
35 cents in the fall 
BUT Scholastic Book Service will 
enable schools to avoid this increase for 
1 short time. SBS has set up a reserve 
f the 25-cent editions. School 
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for titles below destined to become 
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SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
Fourth Ave. N Y. 10 
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each 


Total amount enclosed 

to 50 bks., 25¢ eo 
50 to 200 bks., 22¢ ec 
200 to 1,000 bks., 20¢ eo 
1,000 to 2,000 bks, 19¢ eo 
2,000 to 3,000 bks., 18¢ ec 
3,000 or more bks., 17¢ each 


¥ certain of its | 
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“Understanding through travel is the 


400 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF ©5717 NOTRE-DAME de GRACE AVE, MONTREAL F GQ 





passport jo Peace.” 
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CANADA'S VACATION Pita 
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C . where your vocation dollar goes further 


BE SURE TO SEE 

CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, 
TORONTO, MAY 28th— JUNE Bh 
CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
TORONTO, AUG. 24th—SEPT. 8th. 
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When school’s out— it's time for 
travel to Ontario! So make your 
plans early—and come along 
to the land of fun and sun. 
You'll fill your days with exciting 
sport on beach, golf course, bridle 
poth ... and your nights dancing 
under the twinkling stars. This 
year, enjoy your holiday in a 
setting of fun and romance — 
in Ontario! Mail this coupon 
today for your free literature and 
guide map. 


pnd 


FonTARIO TRAVEL 7 
11229 PARLIAMENT 8LDGS., | 
| TORONTO 2, ONTARIO. j 

| 


| Please send me free guide map end 
Ulustreted beokiets abou! Ontario 
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New Ways to Better Meetings, by Bert 
and Frances Strauss (Viking, $2.95). 
Step-by-step instructions on how to get 
members ot a group large or small, to 
partic ipate; how to reac h dec 1s1ons, how 
to use role playing, how to secure par 
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ticipation of an audience in a large 


meeting: how to obtain results with a 
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large ¢ onterenc e 


Now known as the standard guide for 
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Handbook of 
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edition 
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University 


points 
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Falk 


festivals 


this summer by 
dramatics 
Those who go with Dr 
vill participate in five theatre 
ind meet drama leaders in 
tries. For folder 
Editor, S« holastic 


many coun 
m course write Travel 


Teacher magazine 


books Pub 
lishers: The Craftsmanship of the One 
act Play revised 
val Wilde 


$3.75 
play-writing in the one-act form for ra 


Two new from Crown 
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work on 


new edition, by 


standard 
dio stage and televisi ym This revised 
and augmented edition surveys develop 
he one The Later 

Agate's delightful 
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was a brilliant master 


ment of t 
Ego the 
journal-autobiography 


act play 
late James 


lish drama critic 
of ceremonies among his own celebrated 
the 
personal portrait, illuminating dialogue 


and anecdote H. F 


international friends, a master of 


Phote from Film Board of Canada 
illustration from Simplified Staging, 
filmstrip drama teachers. See p. 33-7. 


@ More on sour way 


to EXCITING NEW YORK! 
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Take NEW YORK CENTRAL'S 
seenic Water Level Route! 


Visit Niagara Falls Free! The sidetrip’s 
included on most New York Central 
through tickets. Spend a few hours be- 
tween trains, or stay overnight and see 
the Falls illuminated 


Enjoy an Adirondack Interlude! Stop 
over in this cool, mountain playground 
Rough it along wilderness trails ... or 
get your fill of golf and gayety at world- 
famous lake resorts 


Sight-see Along the Hudson! The 
Catskills, West Point, the Palisades pa 


FREE: new travet Guive, 


packed with px Jeas, and 


fun-map of the resort 

via New York Central 

coupon now to New Y 

Room 13556-S5 466 Lexington 
ve., New York 17, N. Y 


wk Centra 


CITY 


STATE 


New York Central 


rade past your New York Central picture 
window...on your way to Grand Central 
Terminal, heart of New York 


It's a Perfect Curtain Raiser to the 
shows and concerts...the great museums 
the big-time broadcasts and 
big-league ball games...the quaint side- 
walk cafés and gay spots to dine and 


and shops 


dance...all the thousand and one thrills 


of your New York vacation! 


PS. Central gets you home rested 
and ready for the job ahead 


ADDRESS 


The Water Level Route— You Can Sleep 
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Smooth Sailing 


“Strikingly attractive and thoroughly teachable. 
—Scholastic Teacher 


Your Rugged 


Constitution 


by Bruce and Esther Findlay 


Handsomely printed in . 
vo ‘olo wi h arue “= ' 
. . het th larg Clever illustrations apply the mod- 
easy-to-read type. ern visual technique to every page. 
Running commentary accompanies the clause by clause reprinting of the entire Constitution 
of the United States. 
Raymond Brown, Supervisor of Social Studies, Los Angeles City Schools— 
Puts life, interest, and meaning into the various parts f the Constitution.” 


~ Wade BE. Miller, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Middletown, Ohio— 
Above a tos tree fr patriotic presentation 


Howard R. Anderson, 


Othee of Education— 
Very successful in stating clearly the essential ideas of the Constitution.” 


any tart of Cx nism a clean 
Chief, Instructional Problems (secondary) United States 








Spinning History 


By HAROLD M. LONG, Glens Falls (N. Y 
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included 
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to introduce or culminate a study of the 
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teaching 
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sides” or “bands” of these records may 


be used 


How We Teach History 

For less than 
Moneda Mex.) one can 
Dr. Javier Malagon (Av 
192, Tacubaya, D. F. Mexico) a copy 
in English of The Teaching of History 
in the United States, by William H 
Cartwright Arthur C. Bining. In 
this paper-bound volume Dr. Cartwright 


($20 
from 


three dollars 
procure 


Observatorio, 


and 


of Boston University has written eight 
chapters describing present-day prac 
tices in the teaching of history in U. §$ 
public schools. Trained at the Univer 
Minneosta under E. B. Wesley 
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to the history of history 
part of this 
consists of 13 chapters by Dr 
+} 
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eaching. Second volume 
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ie University of Pennsylvania, devoted 
to history teaching in higher education 
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change basis in other 
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countnes report 


American schools are advanced in 


methods of tree discussion and student 
irtwright seeks to ex 
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proportion of the 
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about us same time to give 


To help you plan your 
family's vacation in 
NEARBY 


NOVA SCOTIA 


ANADA’S OCEAN PLAYGROUNT 
Beautiful color photographs of 
unspoiled scenery, fine beaches, 
lovely lakes, quaint fishing villages 

..amap of me Scotia's attrac- 
tions... a booklet listing accommo- 
dations . . . to help you plan a 
vacation in this “sea-conditioned” 
summer wonderland 


Overmigh! from Boston by Eastern Steamship Lines 


r——-HOVA SCOTIA BUREAU OF INFORMATION==— 


P.O. Bex 130, Holifax, Neve Scotia 
Please send free literature to 
Name 
STREET 


Crry 








New York Ufice: 247 Park Ave, New York 17,N_Y 








for a 
Conducted Tour 
f 


CAMBRIDGE 


including train from London, 
luncheon and motor-coach trip 
to Ely Cathedral 
So much to see in Britain—at such small cost! 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE, secure ALL your 
British travel needs: 
@ RAIL TICKETS and 
TRAIN RESERVATIONS. 
@ MILEAGE COUPONS for “go-as-you- 
please” rail travel ot real savings 
Coupons not obtainable in Britain 
@ CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES be- 


tween Britain-treland, Britain-Continental 


Europe. Cabin reservations 
@ TOURS by rail motor-coach/ steamer. 
@ SIGHTSEEING in London and other 
centers of interest 
@ HOTEL RESERVATIONS at any of 
the 47 outstanding hotels of The Hotels 
Executive 
1951 —FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN YEAR! 
PLEASE CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or write Dept. 8-33 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y.—9% Rockefeller Pi. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL.—39 Se. La Salle St. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL.—510 W. 6th $1. 
TORONTO, ONT.—69 Yonge Street 
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How to Get 


FREE 
* Teaching Aids 


from Rocks 


lake a look, if you will, at the 
General Motors advertisement in 
the current issue of * 


Seholastic 


Headlined—‘'The ‘Rocks’ that 


became automobiles’’—it tells 
steel and how 
ised in automobiles. And it 
does it with pictures and words that 
should be helpful to 
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You can have free reprints for 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


Department of Public Relations 
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rusitairs 


black and white 


MING 
ON SERIES 


mee pictures dem 
Romaine, Euro- 
cham pron 
‘Sroke”™ 


Breast Stroke” 
ike” 


TEACHING AID IN 
SWIMMING 


e set $6.00 


SWil 
WWSTAU 


Super-ection 
onstrated) by 
aoonah.. 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


i! Sesiae ee eee 


1 money — any amoont from bea to $300 
Sou ~— 4 ve ed for com 
V SAIL plan 
( rp aoe ly Sprint hoot t 
ry you are applying for a loo 


2wn home BY wal o 


state FINANCE COMPANY, ator y-151 7 


State Finance Gidg.. Dos Moines 6. tows 


1° ae 





VISUALLY YOURS 


More Fine Filmstrips 


By VERA FALCONER 


THE 


he ir new 


? rest of 
film- 

strip What 
W ould You Do If?, 
effective as 
their first one, One 

Day with Billy, the 

Metropolitan 

School Study Council (525 West 120th 
St.. New York 27 


thing usetul 


seTies, 


1s is 


re ally has some- 
This 
psy 
Idren 
ilso eminently 


new ind good 


series iS pr narily tor teaching 
chology t school chi 


» elementary 


H weve ri} ire 
junior high, in 
/ yt 


useful with it groups 

lasses in 
lasses. Not 
| t basic psychol 


suc h 


truths of 


ourse, 


mly will chil 


labeled as 
but also n indamental 
human | 


Billy 


4 JUNOT 


committees 
her 


nery-building 


the teac 


t devel ps over spilt 
y Billy 
| 


ends 


begins to 
the 


you 


with 


uu feel if 


discussion, 


the 
ities tor 


pp wun 
ildren 
with the 


and thus 


an easily 
vemselves characters 
participate ac- 
guide accom- 
panyin yutlines methods of 
strip the 


anxious to 


strip 
and 
I shall | 


mes of the 


presenting the getting 
d lling 

ISCUSSION TOMME 
see the new series. 


Down from Canada 


As you 
Board ot ( ina la is 
through Stanley B 


National 


now 


know, the Film 
releasing, 
more and 
imstrips Recently 
Masks of the North 
American Indians (37 trs is in- 
ibably recall 

This strip 


similar to 


nar ( 
more of tl ne fi 
I saw a large ip 
color ) 
credib] itifu uu pl 
the film 
vith data 

Another fa- 

is Simplified Staging— 

57-frame strip with delightfully 


drawings and d 


clear 
stage craft, 
itself, details 
di aped stage, interi plastic 


lagrams on 
general data on the stage 
the 


on rs, 


units, full scenery, screens. Many de- 

ils of Fine 13-frame 
color sequence of completed sets shows 
This 


is one I wish I had had when directing 


construction 


how color is utilized on the stage 
high school dramatics 

Ashestos 33 ofrs and Salt 
frs.) the of these 
industries. Unique mainly for their ex- 


(36 give story two 


ceptionally clear diagrams 

Other strips in the group can be ap- 
plied to health classes Meals for Mil- 
lions, series of four uncaptioned strips 
rendered in simple and forceful outline 
deals with sanitation prob- 


| bl 
ems in public 


drawings, 
Accom 
lively 
Individual titles: 
Germs Out (49 trs.); Keep 

58 trs.); Serve Them 
Watch for Health (40 
frs.). Splendid for lasses 
Just right tor school cafeteria or lunch 
room pe rs ynnel, 


eating places 


panying scripts are written in 
first-person narrative 
Keep the 
the Germs Down 
Right (63 trs.) 


vocational ¢ 


too 


Economics Made Lively 


Have you read 
by Hans 


Britannica 


Island,” 


Encyclo 


‘Enterprise 
Sonne? 


Films 


Christian 


paedia has just re 
leased a series of eight color Basic Eco- 
this delight- 
principles 

fictional 


Drawing is 


nomics filmstrips, based on 
ful story of how ec 
ipply and ar 


remote 


NOmMiK 
deve lope d by 
’ 

island « ty 
excellent 


t slow 


mrinin 
Narrative 


Characters in the 


meaty but easy to 


story acquire 


personality, giving the narrative a feel 
ug of reality 

I think 
helpful in getting across to high school 
those often difficult-to grasp 
principles. More importantly, the 
demonstrates lucidly that abstract 
tenets are actually an part of 
living. Titles are: Living and Working 
Without Money (59 frs.)—beginning 
labor specialization, the barter system; 
Money (64 frs.)—setting standard of 
medium of exchange; Money 
Goes to Work (60 trs.)—investment, 
yf profits as capital; New Ways to 
sate deposit, in- 


this series should be most 
students 
series 
dry 
active 


value, 


use 
Use Money (62 frs.) 


terest rates, group finan Money 
(61 protecting joint 
loss of confidence in money, 
resulting panic; Money and 
ment (60 trs.)—setting up central g 

ernment, its financial needs, steps dur- 
ing financial crisis; Too Much 
(60 frs.) disruption, 
money without backing funds, devalua- 
tion; Too Little Spending (60 frs.)— | 


how people work themselves out of an 


ing, 
and Panic frs.) 
investment, 
Govern- 


Money 


economic issue of 


economic depression 





Mining 


33-T 


MORE FUN 


d of 10,00 
“We enjoyed every minute of 
our Minnesota vacation — it's 
en outdoor wonderland to 
swim, fish and ploy.” 


soy Dr ond Mrs. Wolter Hartung, porents of 


John Hartung 


(phote ebove), Bettendorf, lowa 


New thrills for the youngsters, new sights 
for the WHOLE FAMILY! Go 
sightseeing in the bright sunshine, or ex 
plore the pine forests, play tennis or golf 
Lokeside family-style resorts ore plentiful 
ot moderote prices 


and fun 


And Minnesota's 
highwoys ore excel 
lent This 
CHOOSE 

MINNESOTA! 


year, 


this wonderful 

booklet and 
plan your glorious 
1951 Minnesota vo- 
cation now 


TOURIST INFORMATION, DEPT 
State Capitol, St. Paul 1, Minn 


682 


Nome 


Address a 


City Zone State 


BS oh oa 


- > 


CS eg, 
Turn page) ‘MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 








niversity of Washington 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Summer School Where Summer's Cool’ 


WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 








Full quarter: June 18—August 17 
First term: June 18—July 18 
Second term: July 19—August 17 
Total fees: $52.50, full quarter 
$36.50, either term alone 


RECREATION 


Planned tours to scenic areas, boot trips, square dances, mixers. lec 
tures, musical progroms, Henry Gallery, The Ployhouse Showboat ond 
Penthouse theaters 

The College of Education offers complete curricula for teachers, admin 
istreters, end advanced degree candidates, as well as many confer 
ences. work shops, ond institutes 


Write Director, Summer Quarter, for a Bulletin 























University of Havana Become Fluent in 
Summer School Conuersational Spanish 


july Ind Tith August tith 
SESSION 


Registration: June 25 te June 30, 195) THE INTERAMERICAN SCHOOL 


’ ©) $46.00. Partial mat 


‘ Soltilice, Coahuila, Mexico 
at Oo ¢ edit. Veterans study re 


f Rights are accepted 
July 2-August 10 Nov. 12-Dec. 2! 
< versatio three hours doily with PRIVATE 
MEXICAN TUTOR 
Formolized courses in all branches of Spanish 
Mexicar viture and Civilization 
ate and Undergraduate work. M.A. Degree 
cepted by many American colleges 
s designed for teachers wishing to improve 


personal knowledge of Sponish and to 
reave aw terest 


Housing private homes Reasonable rates 


DONALD 5S. CUSTER 


Box 413 Salida Colorado 





Purthe ‘ be obfeimed trom 


THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA. Hewene, Cube 








University of Alberta Right on the ocean 
and with 
19th session Ban® Scheel! of Fine Arts amazingly low rates s 
June 25th te August 18th, 1951 
Heres our Summer Special to make 
‘ , f your Florida vacation e perfect holi 
Mi ‘ day Luxury apartments $40 -$50 «a 
week Cozy hotel rooms $25 -$30 
with private bath Write today for 
details. Early reservations advisable 


<p "™ MAYNARD 


DIRECTOR. OLPARTMENT OF EXTENSION Alhambra St. at 
UNIVERSITY OF ALSERTA 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA CANADA 








the Occean 
Fort Leuderdale, Florida 





How to Baby-sit 

Young-America Films (18 E. 4lst 
St.. New York 17) offers two new 
filmstrip series in areas where there, is 
a dearth of visual materials. Child Care 
Series, tour strips, presents an experi 
enced babv-sitter te lling how she meets 
ind handles problems: Getting Ac 
quainted (36 frs Keeping Children 
Happy 38 frs Special Daytime 
Problems > trs Kee ping Children 
Safe 6 trs 

Their Consumer Education Series (6 
strips) is fine material for home eco 


} } } 
mics classes and rirls clubs Many 


letail 


iils, close-ups, clear and meaningful! 

hot graphs and lraw ngs Hou te 

Buy a Blouse 41 trs important tac 

S.tITbe prin iples can 

ther garments; Select 

rs n zed iF iw 

rs shows the four basic hwure types 

5 in whic h t ich ! bn mpr we | 

by properly selectes thing: Your Re 

tail Store 39 frs llustrates services 

and yperation f ti Facts About 

Rayon Fabrics tt Facts About 

Wool Fabrics $1 tr ind Facts 
About Cotton Fabrics 


Hints 

mm 
Three filmstrip re s from British 
Information Services Rocketelles 
Plaza, New York 20 inusual ma 
terial for English histor ind literature 


Each contains exceller wtogr iphs 


vith brief identifving captions. Man 
uals provide tuller information. The 
English Manor House 39 ftrs.) shows 
interiors and exteriors of several well 
known manor houses, including Had 
don Hall, Harvington, Sutton Court 
The English Inn (40 frs.) shows mans 
examples ~t inns “with a story The 
I nelish Cottage $1 trs lescribes de 
lopment and varied types 

Current Affairs Films (18 E. 41st St 
New York 17 tters as their | 


Taxes—Your City’s Income trs 


ve 


atest 


Outlines typical costs involved in run 
ning a large city. Sequence on fire de 
partment budget particularly good 
Knowledge Builders (Visual Educa 
tion Center Bldg., Floral Park, N. Y 
releases a series of ten strips New Eng 
land States. Good naps active and 
meaningful pho ‘1 iphs make this se 
ries solid teachis material. Dealing 
h |} ge raphy it is 
studies. Each 


information. The 


l 


letailed for some 

lual titles, running 

sbout 50 ftrames each, are: The Land 
and Its Settlers, Seaports and Towns 
Self-sufhcient Farm, Rivers and Text 
iles, Manufacturing and Cities, Com 
merce and Culture. Resources of the 
Sea, Resources of the Soil, Other Nat 
ural Resources Inter-relations and 


Modern Trends 








SAIL CLASS 
SAIL ST CLASS 


om Fly We 


Teen-agers Choice 
TO EUROPE 


In the new collection of science writ- ? 
ings, Science Marches On edited by 
James Stokely (Ives Washburn $3.75), | 


ve were ple ised to see the name Dean 











Amadon. A student in one of our first 
English classes, Amadon wrote one of 
the fifty exciting science articles. Teen 
ige and adult science fans will enjoy 

this book 
For vounger teen-agers we recom 
: nend Atoms at Work, by George Bischof 
QL Harcourt, Brace, $2.25)—clear readable 


SS EUROP explanation of atomic energy. Our son, 


high school junior, tells us that Lode 
PLYMOUTH © up « Havre up | o ae ee ’ 
240 250 star, Rocket Ship to Mars (Crowell, 


Set vour course for fun and friendliness 89 50 new screme¢ tic tion nov el by 


and the finest of food and service when Franklin Branlev. is tops 


you board the famous pleasure-liner 


Europa. The whole big ship—the com- 
t ; a 95 
mand and crew—are all devoted to your | Educational Books of 1950 


having the time of your life Among the educational books of 1950) 


I agand, France —all ¥ urope is plan- compiled by Enoch Pratt Library of Get away 
fale cee er oie ning ae it = Baltimore. the following are of spec ial r j 
«hey Ins yieasure oO saiiiny ie 
0 & es hing of English in High om t al ! 
Friendly Way Write for booklet > interest: Teac 5 “ 6 
PR ae Rene Saree Schools—revised edition by E. A. Cross ' 
ARNOLD BERNSTEIN SHIPPING COMPANY und Elizabe th Carney Mac millan, $4 Ze. PLAN TO PACK uP AND HEAD FOR 


Battery Place, New ¥ ork City, (General Passenger Agent The Teaching of High School English 
Boston, Chicago, Washington, Clevelond, Sen Francisco 


INCRES COMPANIA DE WAVEGACION S.a.PpaANama Y |: “. Hook (Ronald Press $4 
Choral Recitation in the Grades, by 


Sister Dorothy Mary ( Educators’ Wash 

- ‘ ington Dispatch, $1); Using Periodicals e ’ 

University of edited by Ruth Mary Weeks ( National LLconsinn 

Council of Teachers of English, 211 e 

Cc A L I F 0 be | I A West 68th St.. Chicago, IL, 60 cents); @ 4 Leave the noise and 

The Stage and School, 2nd rev. ed., by ' worries of the workaday 

SUMMER K. A. and P. C. Ommanney (Harper : — a ~ von 

s ES s I ° NS $2.40 English in the Small High Seniie otiind in 

School. by G. B. Stearns Unis ot Wonderful Wisconsin! 

At BERKELEY—Two Sessions of Six Weeks Nebraska Press. $3.50) Deve loping Be a kid again as 
Each—June 18 to July 28; July 30 to Personal and Group Relationships . emg an omy 
September 8. Tuition Fee $5! for each Q, swimming a 
Session their bes! 








Through Reading—Claremont College 
Reading Conference—(Claremont Col Majestic scenery, 
hist he 

At SANTA BARBARA—One Session of lege. Calif ~<a 
Sight Sate one 18 to August 1! recreation—triendly 
vition Fee, $6 The Bard for Teen-agers wildlife in cool forests 
= : ; —plus fine 
At LOS ANGELES—One Session of Eight We predict that An Introduction to eccommedetions te 
Weeks. June 18 to August 11. Tuition Shak , M hette Cl . . —~oll 
Fee, $64. Special Courses of Four Weeks hakespeare, by archette jute, au- suit just you—ol 
Tuition Fee $32 for each course thor of the popular Shakespeare of Lon- combined in a perfect 


vacation you'll clwoys 
don, will find a host of readers. It does y y 
remember—in 


in excellent job of presenting Shake Wonderful Wisconsin! 
speare from early boyhood through his 





entire acting and writing career. Fellow 
ctors become real people. Although 
vritten for teen-agers, An Introduction 


to Shakespeare is a book for any person 
who wishes to become ac quainted with 
the Bard of Avon Wisconsin Conservotion Ceportment, Room 82 
- . Recreatiora! Section, State Office Bidg., 
Medison 2, Wis 

. : Pleese send my FREE COPY of your vacation 
ity New Arrivals pt naw Ly 


LETINS, addr lms 


fornia Summer Sesssons Office 
“ } our 
Berkeley 4; oF 4 Hilgard Atenme 
l Angele ié mw Regntrar, Senta 
Barbara College, Sante Barbara, Cali- through 12 (books 1, 2, 3, 4)—authors, 
forma Edna Sterling, language arts director, 
Helen Olson, Queen Anne High School, 


new attractive volumes in the 
Holt English Language Series, grades 9 





























vy Fort Lau 


summertime 


@ plus all sg 


Write today for 


THE 


HOTEL 


at the beach/* 





FORT LAUDERDALE 


FLORIDA 








CRPE CO | 

2 s oo oe ar C 
fon o Fad ‘t ass f sh i 
a tor the wt te fam yy , : ye 


q story book sett a ’ 


U 

' CAPE 
2. Please write for Mag 
« 


sea 


na ar 


yd 


COD 


and Director 


tage 


Cape cod’ 
a xy UN A YACHT! 


90 .f sailing 
Islend Sound 
telend end return 
folder 
Season 


Beautify 
whooner 
te Block 
Send for 
$45 per weet 
1! te Sept 29 


, SCHOONER CRUISES 


tex 64 Pelham 65. NN YT 
faxco MAY 10-AUG 14 


Peiating Sivercreft Spanish 
shingvished Mesnea Sra® 


Lene 


Nuatrated 


june 


Art Workshop | 
5 weeks $275 
4 weeks $250 

Shh YEAR 

Field Trp 

‘ eve edits 
A ving costs firs . els vided 

APPLY treme §& Jones, Exec Director 

28 t Idea & NY 





36-7 


md Harold 


School 
lish in 


Huseb Ballard High 
Heath's Junior Eng 

1, 2, 3—for junior high 
}. ¢ Tressler of New 
Marguerite Shelmadine 
jlunior-Senior High School 
Handbook of Eng 
12 ny John 
Garden City 
Advanced 


Seattle 
Action 
/ } 


Trades y 


ind 


mophone in 
Appassionata, 
it St 





Voted OUTSTANDING! 
JAPANESE FAMILY 


@ jylion Bryan's documentary of a Japanese 
Internationa 
Scho 


leaders 


silk weover's family is another 


Film Foundation award-winning film 


lastic Teacher's pane >» audio-visual 
of the ten 


» 1950 


descriptive 


chose it as one putstanding lémar 
films released 


Write for 
other 


terature on this and 


International Film Foundation films fo 


schools 
International Film Foundation, Inc. 

Julian Bryan 
1600 Broadway 


executive director 
New York 19. N.Y 








Now is the time... 


films for your 


Fall 


to reserve 


school 


next and Winter! 


“art your programming today by writ- 


ing for our catalog of Teaching 


Film 


new 


classroom subjects 


Schools 


Custodian: 

Films 
lt deserihe 
“MADAME 


with (reer Careon 


for 
filme as 

CURIE” 
ind Walter Pidgeon 
“DLE PROCESS OF LAW DENIED” 
with Henry Fonda and Dana Andrews 


“MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY” 
with Clark Gable and Charles 


“DRUMS ALONG THE MOHAWK" 
with Claudette Colbert and Henry Fonda 


The 


scene 


Laughton 


Pageant of America! 


irom tl feature 

new «reels 

LIBERTY” 
Rental 


shorts and 
“LAND OF 
R reels $10.00 
and others! 


NOTE: We 


film 


many 
il excellent new 
idded to our list of 
Write for new 


have sever 


lree recently 


ever 100 tree sabject- 


“Free 


ASSOCIATION FILMS 


Nt@ AN 


Films for Schools” 





FRAN 








Travel Tips 


Continued from page 17-T) 
} 


combine the vacation sports of sightsee 


back 


in sil- 


ind hors 
Hered there 


and 


ing m 
riding with courses 


untain climbing 


vercraft ind 
Mexican Art 


Svra 


painting dr iwing 
Spanish. Presented by the 
Workshop (in 
University 
6-Aug. 14 
Irma S$ 
York 10 


association wit! 
courses aré 


238 East 


cuse details on the 


July 
trom 


New 


available 
23 St., 


Jones 


For Camera Fans 


A project in picture-thinking de 
Photo Workshop to be of 


the 


scribes the 
fered at 
School of 


Pec hnic al 


Missouri's 
May 11-19 


ispects of photography 


University of 
Journalism on 
the “why” behind the picture, will be 
featured at conferences 


“bull 
' 


fee iccepted mi first-« 


informal 
Reservations (with $30 


and 
SESSIONS 
mme-first-served 
basis. by Clifton ¢ Edom, 18S Walter 
Williams Hall, School of Journalism 
Columbia, Missou 


New Workshop Subject 
At nerd, mm ‘ rkshop 


College 
olorado 
Greeley 
A thir held 
Danbury, ¢ 


if 
For Musicians 


h " il 
vent this 
SuInmer § 

s throughout the 
to take advan 


, ' 
ral tec HMIques 


at inh da 
Music Dept 
nson. S. ¢ June 
Summer Session 
State Col 

wol of Mu 
loomington 

t Music 

it Dallas 
mservator 


August 
' Stock 


lege of th ific 


August 6-10 


Late News Flashes 


Dates of th lt 
wr ™% wl ! atl 
Maine, have 


Swart! Sum 


wuages at Waterville 


nore 


been changed to June 2] 
Augus 7 met I intermediate 
nN French 
Spanish ttered 
Denvers summer ses 
June 18-August 22 
International Affairs 
yp statesmen presiding. Eleanor Roose 
It, Ralph Bunche, Andrew 
imong those scheduled 


Mancaret FE 


(eT 


feature 
Institute, with 


will 


Cordier 


McDonaLp 


plus | 





The vacation with a 


foreign flavor. . . 








André . 


CRUISE THE PATH OF DISCOVERY— 
the wonderful St. Lawrence and 
Saguenay Rivers . . . the land of 
Champlain, Cartier and Frontenac 

the traditions, customs and cos- 
tumes of France — transplanted a 
step from your door. 

EXPLORE HISTORIC CITIES .. . cosmo- 
politan Montreal...the Shrine of Brother 
Quebec and its quaint shops . . . the 


historic Plains of Abraham...Ste. Anne de Beaupre. 
ENJOY BREATH-TAKING SCENERY . . . the majestic grandeur of 


the Saguenay 


the rolling hills of the St. Lawrence .. . 


smart Murray Bay and charming Tadoussac. Choose from a 
variety of independent and all-expense trips—3 to 8 days. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


For Complete Information See Your Travel Agent or 


Detroit 
New York 


Boston 
Chuago 


Philadelphia 


Toronto, Ont 


Quebec, P.Q. 
Montreal 





This Happened 
in Pasadena 


By DAVID HULBURD 


Willard Goslin, an educator of 
national reputation, was invited 
in 1948 to become Superinten 
dent of the Pasadena public 
schools. Two and a half years 
later the Board of Education that 
hired him requested his resig- 
nation. Why? 

This book tells the full 
and shows with frightening clar- 
local crisis in publi 
ide 
forces to further their dangerous 
end: the undermining of the in- 
dependence of our democratic 
school 


story, 


ity how a 


education can be used by out 


system 


$2.50 at all bookstores MACMILLAN 








as America Films is deeply 


honored to receive the Scholas- 


tic Award for two series of 
film-strips chosen as the most 
outstanding productions re- 


leased during the last vear. 


e The Library Series 


A set of six filmstrips explaining 
the use of the the 
facil 


dictionary, 


encyclopedia and library 


ities 


Set of 6—816.50 


e Children of Early America 


COLOR 


exciting 


Righteen filmstripes. 


Original storjes based 
on actual historical events, from 


the period 1600 to 1850 


Sets of 6—830.00 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


18 E. 41 St, New York City 17, N. Y. 











SY 





VACATION LOANS 


Yo Payments antl 


» pont CASH LOAM (om Be 
vous WOGnaTURE OMY 
. on oe 


| POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 54 


| 15th end Herney - Omohe, Nebr. 


This coupon is for easy ordering Check 
to Scholastic Teacher 


© Study Tours 


ALLIED TRAVEL 
p it 

LABORDE TRAVEL 
SERVICE p 38-1 

SCHOLASTIC TOURS TO 
EUROPE 


INC 


@ Travel, 195% 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN 
p 35-7 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & 
SANTA FE.» 28-1 
Southwest 
BRITISH 4&2 IRISH RR 
p 31.7 
CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RR p 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RR p 12-7 
CANADIAN $5 LINES 
p 37.7 
CAPE COD CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE p %.T 
ESCAPE HOTEL p 36-T 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL COM 
MISSION. p 24-T (indi 
cote country 
FT LAUDERDALE p 34-7 
FRENCH NATIONAL @8 
p 27.1 
GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
GREAT LAKES 
CRUISES) p 32-1 
MANITOBA p» 26-7 
MINNESOTA po 33-1 


Please print 
Nome 
School 


City 


This coupon valid for two months 


Fall/ 


Mastertape 


Professional! 
Tepe, 


Brown Oxide Tope 


351 Fourth Ave 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
RR. p 29-1 
NORTH CAROLINA 
p 6-7 
NOVA SCOTIA, p 31-7 
ONTARIO TRAVEL 
p 27-7 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
p 39-1 
SCHOONER CRUISES 
p %T 
THE OPEN ROAD. p 39-1 
WISCONSIN, p. 35-T 


© Summer Schools 


INTERAMERICAN SUM. 
MER SCHOOL p 34-1 
MEXICAN ART WORK 
SHOP, p. 36-7 
UNIV OF ALBERTA 
p 34-1 
UNIV. OF 
p 35-1 
UNIV Of HAVANA 
p 34-1 
UNIV OF WASHINGTON 
p 34-1 


CALIFORNIA 


© Audio and Visual 
ASSOCIATION FILMS. p 36-T 


Free Files for Sch 


AUDIO MASTER, p 32-1 


New fimetrips series 


LIFE FILMASTRIPS. p 3-1 


nf ew filmstrip 


Position 


New York 10.N Y 


You will receive free aids direct from 


Boadcast 
Piestic Bose, 


Mognetic 
1200 ft. reel 


50% plus 10% 
OFF LIST PRICE 


(List Price $5.50) 
NET TO YOU = $2.48 
Block Oxide Tope 
(List Price $4.00) 
NET TO YOU = $1.80 


In Quon. of 10's—F.0.8. N.Y 


Vacation special 
for the Travel-minded 


Syce MATERIALS . 


ik 
@ 


clip and mail 


the advertisers 


INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FOUNDATION, p. 37-1 
lato: flim awerd winner 
RCA VICTOR, p. 23-1 
Info: new RCA models 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC, p 40-1 
Info. Ehotope recorder 
YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 
p %T 
info 


filmstrip oward 


winners 
e General 


BITUMINOUS COAL 
INSTITUTE, p 2-1 
King Coo! Quiz booklet 
GENERAL MOTORS, p 32-1 
Free reprints on steel 
Free booklet 
HAMILTON WATCH CO 
Free watchmaking film 
Free booklet 
LIFE. p. 7-7 
Free reprints 
NATIONAL BUSINESS CON. 
TACT SERVICE. p. 39-7 
Info: teaching positions 
PERSONAL FINANCE CO 
e 25-1 
into loans 
POSTAL FINANCE. p. 38-T 
Info: loans by mail 
STATE FINANCE pp. 32-7 
Details: loons by 
VALLEY PRESS. p 38-1 


info: new 


small 
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Its a SK Daisy 


e ( afford 
year? Here's a sample little 
take Key to the 


penny problem is the stop-over privilege 


an't vacation Juxury this 


of how 
money 


can vou tar 


rail-coach travel 
to take this 


passenger 


on deluxe If not near 


enough trip, any railroad 


representative will help you 
inclividua] 
© Chic zo to Ne ‘ 
Central’s Mi 
$46.75 
round trip 
e First Day Leave Chicag 
urb Michigan « 
seeing L ake Mic higan 
City iles, Kalamazoo Creek 
Jackson und Ann Arbor Arrive LD 
troit, stay at Dearborn Inn near 
Creenheld Village One da to see 
Creenfield illawe me tor Det if 
¢ Fourth Dav: Leave Detroit. Arrive 
p.m. in Buffalo, N. Y. See Niagara Falls 
Fitth Da \ rho New 
wk City ugh Rochester 
Louse Rom Utica Cross 
Roc! train 
York State Barge Canal 


devel »p itineranes 

York via New York 
1igan Central Route 
Federal tax 


, “s 
plus 15 per cent 


ountrvside 


Garv, Michig 


Mean 
Battle 


in and rural 


famous 


n for 


ove 
Cenesee I ills t 
I low New 
Seneca River. tamous Mohawk 
Valley. Arrive Albany 

e Sixth Day See Ft. Crailo a 
train Catskill 
Arrive Poughkee; psic stop at 
© Seventh Day ‘\ sit Roosevelt estate 
and Vanderbilt mansion 

° Fighth Day Leave | 


for rrytown in the 


ester aT 


Rive T 


t Rens 


Mts 


\ , 
hotel 


' 
selaer trom 


, } 
oug ikeepsic 


i 


Sleep 


wid 


famous 
I ippan Zee 
Hudson. Ent 


region at the 
est par ot the 
Newburgh, Mt. Beacon, West 
Visit | ot Washington Irving 


¢ Ninth Day New York 


nite 
Point 
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SUMMER TRAVEL -STUDY IN EUROPE 


Soecial refresher courses teachers of 
anish (Mayrhofen Austria 
ia. 8 


German 
aris. University 
68 


Sponsored by the Cooperative 


Write for folder te 
LABORDE TRAVEL 


SERVICE, Inc. 
1776 Broedwoy, N.Y 19. N.Y Cl 7-7225 








Common Error Drills 


Are 


the some 


your pupils having trouble with 
old errors? Here's a unique 
teaching device that pupils like 


understand ond learn by 
The most 
pupils 

visualized on 


frequently made errors in 


writing and spelling ore 
poges. They 


students note 


leof 
become port of the 
books for 


correction 


Send 


loose 


future reference and self 


15 cents (special price) 
for sample set 


THE VALLEY PRESS 
383 N. Corona Ave 
Valley Stream New York 
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400 Years Young 


N MAY 12 nations « he Amet 
cas yon t gethe to honor San 
Marcos University f 

Peru, on its 400th anniversary 
in 1551 by edict of Spain's reig 
monarch, the celebrated 


the Idest ind one 


institution 
of the 


universities in the 


most dis 
Western 


Harvard University was 


tinguished 
He misphe re 
t established 


y ale { nis 


150 years 


: 7 
until sore SS) vears 


ersity trails San Marcos 


tudents \ the 


Today s 


the 


fler wide di vy. Distinguished 
instruction is provided by men who are 
acquainted with their materials at first 
Like most South 
fessors, they 


hand American pro- 


ire practicing specialists— 


lawyers, doctors, government officials 
San Marcos 
, 


und the 


enviable situation and 
tremendous strides 
in air travel, attract an increasing num 
ber of students from other nations. To 
inter-American understanding 


ind friendship, the 


further 
University spon 
sors a special summer school for North 
then an 

South 


American life at first hand and to ex 


Americans Designed t wive 


opportunity to learn about 


change views, the school features such 


} 


courses this vear as Spanish ( he ginner 


intermediate, and advanced Peruvian 
haeologs ind the his- 
tor of San Marcos University 


The University also sponsors excur 


culture and ai 


of historic and 
interest around Lima. And it 


! 
i series of lectures at 


sions to points artistic 
irranwes 
which students 
in meet and hear prominent men in 


the arts r‘nment, and in 


mma Hving ex ‘ in Lima i\ 


prov 
| gram 


f North Ameri 
Marcos on a full 
icademic year begins 
loses in De ember Ay 
redit to 


with tl 


ransterem tf « 
i 
student's leaving 
the U. S ) ri ird cost about 
$630 annually tuition 
low by U. S. standards 

if S 


is extremely 

less than $10 
students intending to carry on 
nore study at San Marcos 
are eligible to apply for the travel fel 


4 years OF 


every vear by 
Panagra The airline's daily DC-6 El 
Inter-Americano speeds the traveler to 
Lima in less than 11 hours 


lowships awarded 


SAILINGS 
TO EUROPE 


British One-Class Ship 
CHARLTON STAR 


* 95% Outside Cabins 
© Swimming Pool 
* Shipboard Program 
* Cruise Atmosphere 


4140 © 4195 


One Wey 


MONTREAL to 
SOUTHAMPTON- 
ROTTERDAM 


EASTBOUND: WESTBOUND: 
June 7 July 23-25 
July 8 Aug. 23-25 
Aug. 8 Sept. 23-24 

——= @ = 


1 
Phone, wire or write the Chorterers: 


Koen noap. 


(Established 1925) 
50 W. 45th St., N.Y. 19 
MUrray Hill 2-8265 








Be Sure To Visit 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER nnewyors 


®@ See the wonders of this unique 
“city within a city”. A Rockefeller 
Center Guided Tour includes a 
thrilling sky view of New York 





from the 70-stor 
RCA Observation Roof. 
Complete Guided Tour, $1.40 

Includes Observation Roof 
SPECIAL STUDENT GrouP 
RATE (ages 12 to 20)—85¢ 
For further information and 
Group rates write: Reckefeiter 
Center Guided Tour & Obser 
vation Reef, 50 Rockefeller 
Piaza, New York 20. New York 











National Business Contacts Service 


Teachers’ Agency 
A distinetive placement Service exclusively for teachers 
. seoking technical or exceutive positions ia 
recognized educational institutions 
27 William Street New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-6824 
E. J. Von Buskirk, Mgr. Dir. 











The modern way 
to teach is to let students 
hear themselves pe 


play-or speak 
eaen ELECTRIC 


wor PK OLA PE sare rocerse 


TRADE MARE 


It's Portable... It’s a Quality Product... It’s Essen ress. Performances of recognized artists can be made 

tial To Better Teaching easily and inexpensively, for classroom study and dis- 
Being able to hear their own efforts recorded on cussion 

Ekotape offers students a real opportunity for correct- To fully appreciate the possibilities and merit of 

ing errors and improving techniques. Every musical Ekotape, ask your dealer for a demonstration . . . it’s 

note, every inflection of voice is recorded so faithfully a quality product that proves a wise investment. 

that the student, for the first time, hears himself ex- If your dealer does 





actly as others hear him. As a result, he becomes his not handle Ekotape, 
own most severe critic. Ekotape has other uses, too. write direct to Webster TWO REEL SIZES 
Permanent rec ordings can be made of recitals, concerts Electric ¢ ompany, Both models use either 
and plays for future reference and for checking prog- Racine, Wisconsin, +— 7° (1200’) reels or 
Ni . &— 5” (600’) reels. 





WEBSTER ELECTRIC =e 


; 


RACINE © WISCONSIN oD eaten caiekdagial 


per second. 











"Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Degling on Obligation” 





